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TESTIMONY. 


“Three years ago I crossed the Atlantic. and during that and other 
voyages I foun’ LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE the only thing 
that had any GOOD EFFECT on SEA SICKNESS. My Saloon Berth 
was often visited by applicants for supplies, and I became quite popular 
in consequence. 





“D. HARRIS, 
“ Messrs. Lamplough & Co., “ Dean Street, Liskeard. 
Holborn.” 
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A Beginner. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AUTHOR OF ‘GoopBYE, SWEETHEART,’ ‘Dr. Cupip,’ ‘ ALAS,’ ETC. 


Carter XY. 


— would never have been pleased at being thought 
4 capable of a lady’s “ No,” but if she had been in her usual 
state of amity with her aunt, she would have let the accusation 
pass as one of that lady’s venial eccentricities. But coming on 
the top of her betrayal, it is the last straw. She takes a speedy 
vengeance, and as it is aimed through Mr. Greville, so is it also 
addressed to him. 

“What I mean is,” says she with great suavity, “that I am 
afraid I shall not be back in time.” 

“ Back! you are going away? Into the country?” 

Though Miss Jocelyn is not looking at Mrs. Chantry, she is 
quite aware by an impatient rustling of her clothes and peculiar 
drawing in of her breath, that she is acutely anxious to avert the 
threatened blow. In vain. As she has sown, so must she reap. 
It falls. 

“ Not quite into the country, though very nearly,” still smiling 
pleasantly. “I am going a long, long way off into Kensington, 
where I dare say your fashionable feet have never penetrated, to 
stay with some rather new friends of mine—with the mother— 
the family—of Mr. Edgar Hatcheson, the writer.” 

His face, dressed out in happy courteous looks, as he listens, 
turns instantly grave, and that and the blank “Oh!” which is his 
only comment upon her information, make her tell herself how 
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unfortunate she is in having, on the very day of their reconcilia- 
tion, to throw down the glove, and, what is worse, the identical 
glove again. 

The blow, though aimed at her adopted mother, has fallen with 
unequal weight of incidence on the culpable kinswoman and the 
unoffending friend. 

Emma has, if not “missed the blue-bottle,” yet undoubtedly 
“ floored the Mogul.” 

Very soon he takes leave, and though while shaking hands with 
him she murmurs a conciliating question as to the possibility of a 
theatre next week, he does not seem to hear her. 

Mrs. Chantry remains in the room behind him only just long 
enough to say, “Thank you, Emma!” with majestic politeness, 
nor does she again. grace her niece’s sight before the latter’s 
departure for Tregunter Road. It is the first time in all Emma’s 
life that they have parted unfriends, or that she has had none but 
servants to watch her exit as she rolls away, maidless, in her 
hansom, upon whose top lies, nearly imperceptible, a box so small 
that Diogenes might have found room for it in his tub. 

Her reflections are not altogether agreeable as she goes. She 
has got her way, and had her revenge, and she is within a couple 
of miles of that centre of intellectual light to reach which she has 


quarrelled with everybody. Yet that melancholy line— 


“The paths of glory lead but to the grave,” 


keeps humming in her brain, and rising to her lips, “to the 
grave! if not to the literal grave, yet to that of family affection, 
of tranquil friendship, of household concord !” 

For the first time the thought strikes her, “Is it absolutely 
necessary for her to go on pursuing this path, thick-set with 
thorns and sparsely strewn with roses as it has proved itself 
to her? Is her vocation so undoubted, in spite of the testi- 
monies to the contrary, which she has painfully and plentifully 
reaped ?” 

There has been no one to whom she could apply to answer this 
question, no one combining the two necessary gifts of impartiality 
and capacity. Of her immediate surroundings some are disqualified 
by prejudice and others by incompetence. 

There is only one person among her acquaintance who unites all 
the qualities required in critic, censor, judge: acuteness, lucidity, 
fairness; and from unbosoming herself to him only a lack of 
moral courage has hitherto kept her back. It shall keep her back 
no longer. 

When next—two, three, four days hence—she retraces her steps 
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along this very thoroughfare, she shall be carrying her sentence 
with her. 

In imagination she lives over beforehand the scene of her con- 
fession. His start of surprise, his incredulity tinged—yes—she 
may as well be fair to herself—yes, probably very considerably 
tinged—with admiration. Then a grave look as he tells her, with 
that perfect honesty which she has always appreciated in him, of 
her faults, her crudeness, lack of restraint, too great daringness, 
imperfectly curbed imagination. Then, seeing her rather cast 
down, he will go on to say that, despite these drawbacks, it is a 
book of very unusual promise; that it is, perhaps, not quite fair 
to judge anything so hors ligne by the ordinary canons; that it is 
extremely uncommon for a woman to show so close a grasp of such 
a subject, etc. 

He is just warning her rather gravely of the responsibility 
attached to so singular an endowment, when she draws up at his 
door. Olivia’s steward had scarcely a pleasanter day-dream. Yes, 
she will certainly elect him as her judge. Before twenty-four 
hours are over he shall have decided ! 

Yet three times twenty-four hours are over and he has not 
decided, for the excellent reason that he has been applied to for 
no decision. The day, and all but the hour, of Emma’s departure 
has arrived, and her secret is still locked in her own breast. She 
might tell him even now at this last moment if they were not in 
the dining-room, their privacy hopelessly damaged by an active- 
minded and not particularly tranquil-mannered parlour-maid, who 
is laying the table for luncheon. 

Edgar had invited his guest downstairs under pretext of 
showing her the tail-pieces to the chapters of his one uncropped 
Elzevir, and in the futile hope of a final téte-d-téte, for the chance 
of which he has filched an hour from the political gentleman to 
whom he is temporarily secretary—a final ¢éte-d-téte! as if in a 
house of the size and population of 404, Tregunter Road, such a 
luxury could by any possibility be attainable! 

He has lured her from the drawing-room to escape his mother 
and elder sister, but he has been followed by two or three 
affectionate and alert-eyed juniors, with plenty of holiday leisure 
on their hands; and he has found the parlour-maid laying 
luncheon! He can and does make short work with his brethren ; 
but the servant, strong in her rights, is too much for him. His 
last words must needs be set to the accompaniment of the rattling 
of knives and the clink of spoons. 


The tail-pieces have been examined and admired, and Emma sets 
down the book with a sigh. 


L 2 
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“And so this is the end of all things!” (glancing through the 
open door at her box, which has just been brought down)—“ the 
veryend! Itistoosad! But” (touching her forehead meaningly), 
“at least, I go away richer than I came!” 

Nothing speaks our grief like to speak nothing, and he—at the 
beginning of their acquaintance the glibest and smartest-tongued 
of the two—receives her announcement of her increased opulence 
in pregnant silence. 

“And you will try and get me a copy of ‘ Poetical Sketches 
by W. B.’? ‘I shall not be disappointed if you do not, as you 
say it is so rare—only a dozen copies or so still extant.” 

“JT will try; and if I fail, might I—will you allow me—to offer 
you mine?” 

“ Not for the world !—not for any number of worlds! Rob you, 
who have so penetrated into the core of Blake’s spirit, of its ‘ first 
sprightly runnings’! Not I, indeed! But, instead, will you 
indulge me by reciting once again to me that exquisite piece of 
sportive fancy which he wrote before he was fourteen—‘ How 
sweet I roamed ’?” 

To the person thus flatteringly addressed it seems a little hard 
that he should be compelled to exhaust the few last precious 
moments in voicing another man’s words, be they sweet as Hybla 
bees could make them. And never in his life has he felt the 
conditions less adapted to successful spouting ; yet, after throwing 
a despairing glance to Eliza, who has just noisily set down a tray 
of glasses, he complies : 


“**How sweet I roam’d from field to field, 
And tasted all the summer’s pride, 
Till I the prince of love beheld, 
Who in the sunny beams did glide. 


“*He showed me lilies for my hair, 
And blushing roses for my brow; 
He led me through his garden fair, 
- Where all his golden pleasures grow. 


“* With sweet May-dews my wings were wet, 
And Phebus fired my vocal rage! an 


The reciter breaks off in a rage that is not the less intense for 
being unvocal, and shoots a homicidal look towards the front of 
the room, where accident has hurled a peculiarly resonant table- 
spoon to earth. 

“Oh, go on! go on!” in a rapt voice, and with a polite 
feigning of not having perceived the cause of the interruption. 

He recovers himself, though with difficulty, and proceeds : 
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“* He caught me in his silken net, 
And shut me in his golden cage. 


“* He loves to sit and hear me sing, 
Then, laughing, sports and plays with me, 
Then stretches out ae 


“Tf you please, ’m, is it a four-wheeler or a hansom I am to 
call?” 


‘A hansom, please! Oh, do just finish it!” 


“«Then stretches out my golden wing 
And mocks my loss of liberty!’” 


“Thank you—thank you so much! Now you have given me a 
delicious melody to ring in my ears as I take my melancholy way 
home!” 

“Tt is with sadly maimed rites that poor Blake has been 
worshipped this time!” replies he, with a bitterness which grows 
acuter in his next sentences. “Oh, if I had but a room of my 
own! You do not know what it is, this perpetual din of interrup- 
tion! But no doubt you do know! You know or, what is far 
better and rarer, divine everything!” 

She shakes her head in pretty disclaimer. 

“T wish I did! Sometimes I feel so obtuse, so thick-headed, 
‘ fat-witted,’ so wanting in the tact that sympathy gives!” 

It is not disagreeable to accuse yourself of a string of bad 
qualities in which your own faith is but faint, and to a hearer who 
strenuously disbelieves. But delightful as it would be if there 
were more time to receive the graceful confessions, whose uninten- 
tional insincerity both of them mistily feel, he wants the assurance 
of some more solid outcome of the last three priceless days before 
the brutal cabby—already coarsely slapping his arms together in 
the wintry air outside—whirls her away from him. The form 
assumed by the tentative he at last makes is far from satisfying 
himself, and his question cuts rather abruptly the thread of the 
narrative of her imaginary failings. 

“Do you feel—may I believe that you feel—that the ‘friend- 
ship built upon books’ has stood even this strain ? ” 

“ This? What strain are you alluding to?” 

“ This!” he repeats emphatically, with a comprehensive glance 
meant to include the whole res angusta, and alighting finally on 
the, for the moment, quiescent knife-basket. 

“TI only hope it may never be put to a severer one,” she 
answers, the red curves of her mouth stretching gently into the 
most reassuring of smiles, and though the answer would not have 
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disgraced Bishop , Wilberforce, with her it has no casuistical 
double meaning. 

“Then, if I do come upon a ‘ Poetical Sketches by W. B.,’ I 
may bring instead of sending it to you?” 

There is a second’s hesitation, a slight shade passing over her 
bright brow, as the idea occurs to her of the little welcome, save 
from her, he and his ‘W. B.’ are likely to receive in South 
Audley Street ; then— 

“Of course! of course! I shall accept only too thankfully any 
half-hour you can throw away upon me. A friendship built upon 
books ”—smiling again—“ is naturally hungrier than any other, 
and there is not much fear”—with a look at the book-shelves 
which cover every available wall-space in the dull little room— 
“ of ours lacking food.” 

He can’t doubt the heartiness of the assurance; and yet he 
vaguely feels that he would have liked, not exactly something 
more, but something different. 

“ And we are not half talked out yet,” continues she, growing 
grave at the thought of her unfulfilled purpose; “there is one 
subject, indeed, in which I am perhaps foolishly anxious to consult 
you, which we have not even approached.” 

“ What is it? ” 

“Oh, it is a long subject,” shaking her head; “some people 
might think a tiresome one. I can depend upon you not to think 
that ; but there certainly is not room for it between here and the 
hall-door; and, alas! I must go and bid your dear people 
good-bye!” 

She has not far to go. They are all—certainly there are a 
good many of them—in the passage ; the young ones having con- 
sidered that their disabilities had been removed by the arrival of 
the cab, and they all bid her good-bye, the younger with voci- 
ferous, the elder with more quiet regrets, but all with homely 
heartiness. 

It is only when she is actually in the cab that the son of the 
house for one last moment gets possession of her ear. Once or 
twice, nay, twenty times afterwards, she wishes that he had not. 

“ When the foundation of a friendship has been books, must the 
superstructure necessarily be bcoks, too ?” 

The hurry and unevenness of his voice startle her. 

“What better superstructure can there be ?’’ she asks. 

“There are better things in life than books,” he returns, and 
she wishes that the almost inaudible tone in which he utters the 
sentiment had been quite so. Then the sad old horse lifts his 
head, the big wheel turns, and she is gone. 
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It is a very grave face which is presented to the pinches of the 
bitter little wind as she jogs along, and the reflections behind the 
graceful mask are not belied by its seriousness. Has her visit 
been the unqualified success which it ought to have been in order 
to justify her clambering over all the obstacles she has done to 
get toit? Half an hour ago she would have answered stoutly 
in the affirmative ; but that last whisper over the splashboard has 
made her inward “yes” a far more uncertain one. 

Neither is there anything particularly exhilarating in the 
prospect of her return home. She has successfully reduced the 
appeased and placable Mr. Greville to his former condition of 
alienation ; in fact, his last state is a good deal worse than his 
first. While, as to her aunt But here she reckons without 
her host. Among the golden rules which have guided Mrs. 
Chantry’s life, there are three from obedience to which she has 
scarcely ever swerved, 7.c., never to pull your nose to vex your 
face; never to sulk; never to cry over spilt milk; and the out- 
come of one or all of these priceless axioms is such a serene smile 
of welcome, such an air of peaceful, gay amiability diffused over 
her whole person, as draws from her relieved and delighted 
prodigal the involuntary cry— 

“Oh, how nice you look, and how good you smell!” 

The last compliment is intended, not for the presiding deity, 
but for the shrine. 

“Do I? I am very glad to hear it. You know the flowers 
came up yesterday, but I thought Haines had not sent them quite 
so good as usual.” 

“Really,” incredulously, and burying her face in a vase of 
stephanotis and lilies, “and oh,” swiftly approaching the fire, 
“how much warmer this part of the town is than South 
Kensington !” 

Comparisons are not always odious, and Mrs. Chantry smiles 
internally. 

“Well, did you enjoy yourself?” 

‘i 

“They treated you well?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Made you comfortable ? ” 

An infinitesimal pause. 

“ They gave me of their best.” 

“One would naturally do that to a guest.” 

“And there are better things in life than mere comfort,” 


with a slight tendency towards a resumption of the sock and 
buskin. 
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“Are there, in this weather? And how did you like the 
lecture?” 

“Tt was admirable.” 

“ And well attended ?” 

“‘No-o; the attendance was not good. But then the subject 
was not one that would appeal to the un—a semi-educated 
public.” 

“No; and yet I generally think that anything connected with 
the navy is a safe draw, that our naval heroes are always popular. 
Blake !—he beat the Dutch Admiral van Tromp in the time of the 
Commonwealth, did not he?” 

Emma smiles slightly. 

“That was quite another Blake. This one was a poet-artist, - 
who wrote the ‘Songs of Innocence and Experience.’” 

“Songs of Innocence and Experience’? H’m! I think I 
should like the ones of ‘ Experience’ best, probably because they 
would be most like my own,” with a dry laugh. 

“T am not sure that you would care for either,” replies Emma 
dubiously ; “but if I thought you would,I should be only too 
delighted to read some of them aloud to you.” 

“My dear child, you know how sweetly I fall asleep whenever 
you read poetry to me.” 

“T know you do, and yet I feel sure you could not fail to 
admire one or two of them, such as, ‘ Little Lamb, who made 
thee?’” 

But her aunt breaks into irreverent laughter. 

“That sounds very apposite to me, does not it?” 

And Miss Jocelyn is fain in some mortification to change the 
subject. It is, perhaps, safer to reverse the catechism, and begin 
to question instead of being questioned. 

“ And you—you have got on pretty well?” 

“Yes; pretty well.” 

“T must not go away often,” with a caress, “or you will find 
that you do too well without me.” 

“Shall I?” pleasantly, but rather suffering than returning the 
endearment. “People have been very kind to me. George 
Greville brought me that white lilac yesterday.” 

“Mr. Greville?” with perceptible confusion, and yet an air of 
relief. ‘ He has been here again then ?” 

“Yes, he came yesterday.” 

Emma muses a moment or two, staring into the fire, then— 

“Why should not his festive project como off now? Do you 
think that he would take us to the play to-night ?” 

“Tam quite sure that he would not.” 
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The girl starts. 

“Why are you sure?” 

“ Simply because he cannot be in two places at once like a bird, 
and he is not in London.” 

“He has gone down into shire?” 

“He has gone abroad.” 

A blank silence follows, broken by Emma saying in a low 
and distressed key— 

“It must have been a sudden thought. He did not mention 
any such intention when I last saw him.” 

“ Did not he ?” 

“Tam sorry. I wish he had not gone.” 

The luncheon-gong sounds through the house. 

“My dear,” says Mrs. Chantry, rising in obedience to its 
summons and to the butler’s announcement, and putting an arm 
round her niece’s shoulders, “I can quote poetry as well as you. 
Have you ever heard this very beautiful couplet-— 

“*She that will not when she may, 
When she will she shall have nay’?” 
* * * * * 

Though it seems to Miss Jocelyn that during her three days’ 
absence her aunt’s cordon blew has made unexampled strides to- 
wards perfection, yet she extracts but little enjoyment from her 
excellent luncheon, nor, indeed, an unalloyed satisfaction from 
anything during the days and weeks that follow. Outwardly, her 
relations with her aunt are what they have always been; it is only 
she herself who is aware that a thin cold gauze has been drawn 
between them. Her life-long friend she has succeeded in displeas- 
ing so deeply that he has left his fatherland sooner than remain 
in the same town with her; while even the easy Lesbia, whether 
conscious of guilt or dreading another scene, seems to avoid her. 

Her literary activity is at a standstill, the creative stream 
frozen at its source, the\thawing warmth of the one ardently- 
desired approval apparently as far off as ever, through her own 
cowardice, from fostering it into new life. Even as to the 
intellectual friendship which she has hitherto looked upon as the 
one perfectly satisfactory relation of her life, the friendship which 
she has shown so much spirit in asserting, and sacrificed so much 
to retain—is she any longer quite sure that it 7s a wholly intel- 
lectual one? Back on her reluctant memory come one or two of 
the warning phrases uttered by Mr. Greville in the November 
twilight at Chantry, phrases which at the time, and for long after- 
wards, had filled her with suffocating indignation. 

“You are innocently laying up for yourself a good deal of 
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annoyance.” “The gross encouragement you are giving to a man 
quite out of your own sphere,” etc. 

She tries feebly to chase them away even now, but they come 
back and back upon her. Coarse and brutally indelicate as they 
are, they gain a horrible plausibility when illustrated by that last 
whisper agitatedly thrown across the hansom-flap at her. Friends 
of the mind have no need to whisper to each other; there is no 
reason why they should not utter their calm high confidences at 
the top of their voices for an all-admiring world to hear. They 
do not fling short, chopping sentences at each other with inflated 
nostrils, panting breath, and eyes——- yes! Yes; the speech 
may have the silliness of its enigma explained away, but the eyes! 
Several times in her life she has had reluctantly to recognise the 
existence of such an expression in unlucky orbs that have looked 
too much at her, and it has been invariably followed by the cata- 
strophe of a declaration. 

In all former misfortunes of this kind her one anxiety has been 
to let the sufferer down as easily as possible; but in this one? If 
it is true that she has grossly encouraged him, if she has inno- 
cently—oh, how innocently !—led him on! She covers her face 
with her hands, and feels it growing hot with painful scarlet under 
them as her own speeches rush in all their foolish exaggeration of 
homage into her distracted mind—expressions of intense pleasure 
in his society; of gratitude for his notice; of eager wishes for 
its continuance—they gallop disorderly and terrifying into her 
memory. Too late she sees how easily and naturally they may be— 
how all too certainly they have been—wmisinterpreted! And even 
if she owe him no reparation? Has she any right to throw 
wantonly away such an opportunity as she will never again be 
offered of leading the higher life? Is she quite sure that she has 
the wish to do so? Does not the thought of walking side by side 
in noble unity of purpose along the lofty path of intellectual 
endeavour, helping and helped, present itself to her as the 
worthiest ideal ever likely to be set before her? She, chasing 
from his path those material obstacles whose fretting influence on 
his spirit she has herself witnessed ; he, with indulgent admiration, 
sustaining and strengthening her pinions for higher flights. 

She loses herself in an exalted dream, out of which she is pre- 
sently roused by the one plain and important question—* Do I love 
him? Her face during her late high musings has emerged from the 
custody of her hands; it now dips down a second time into them. 

Miss Jocelyn has never been in love, and, for a person who has 
depicted with such sultry force the amatory emotions of her Odo 
and Elfrida, has curiously little acquaintance with the tender 
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passion. She is conscious that she neither behaves nor feels quite 
like Elfrida ; but, then, for the development of her moral purpose, 
she has been obliged in Elfrida’s case to describe the very drunken- 
ness of passion. Can one be in love and not drunk? She loves 
his conversation ; she loves his writings; she loves his high cha- 
racter; but does she love him? Is there anything wildly dear in 
the thought that some day she may find his arms stealing trem- 
blingly presumptuous round her? And when they have so stolen, 
is there anything stammeringly sweet lying deep in her heart to 
say to him—any kiss “set between two charming words” waiting 
to be given him? It is with her face on the floor of her bedroom 
carpet—for her hands do not hide her half enough from herself — 
that she asks these questions; and if there comes any answer it is 
lost in the pile of the Axminster. Whatever is to be the solution 
of the riddle of her destiny, the person most concerned next to 
herself in it seems in no hurry to find it. 

For the first few days after her return from Tregunter Road, 
every ring at the bell, every freshly announced caller, makes her 
colour and start nervously, lest (since she has never had the 
moral courage to break to her aunt that such a guest may be 
expected) he may be suddenly sprung upon a circle of tea-drinking 
ladies, and upon a too-well-bred-to-be-uncivil, but agonizingly 
distant, hostess. But ten days run toa fortnight, and he does not 
come. Probably he has been unable to procure the rare book, 
which was to have been his pretence for a visit; but even so, 


“He might have wrote 
A little note.” 


The relief that his delicate abstention from any hurried follow- 
ing up of his advantages has at first produced is presently tinged 
with surprise, and, later still, by a little pique. But it remains 
substantially relief still. If he came to her, in the present chaotic 
state of her mind and feelings, what should she say tohim? What 
answer should she make him? The longer he puts “it” off, the 
better she shall be pleased. But if he puts it off altogether ? 


Cuapter XVI. 


“God be wi’ you: let’s meet as little as we can.” 


Emma is reading the Times one morning, when she makes a slight 
exclamation :— 

“Mr. Grimston is dead.” 

“Ts he indeed?” replies Mrs. Chantry; “well, my grief would 
be more acute if I had ever heard of him before!” 
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“He is, or ””—(correcting herself)—‘ he was the editor of the 
Porch.” 

“Was he?”—with more interest—“ then I suppose he had 
the misfortune to be related to that monstrous woman! It was 
enough to kill him.” 

“He was her uncle.” 

“Well”—(with an execrable parody upon Frederic, Prince of 
Wales’s epitaph)—“ all I can say is— 


“<¢Tf it had been his niece, 
We had quite as lief.” 


“T should think that it would affect her rather seriously,” says 
Emma thoughtfully. 

“T sincerely hope so!” replies her aunt, and the subject drops. 

A fortnight later—that is, a full month since any news of the 
author of ‘Warp and Woof’ has reached her—Miss Jocelyn is 
sitting one day about noon in her den in rather listless occupation, 
when the butler opens the door. 

“Mrs. Hatcheson is in the drawing-room!” 

The pen, with which she has been languidly copying into her 
Commonplace Book some stanzas of an out-of-print poem from a 
volume lent her in Tregunter Road, rolls on the floor. 

“Mrs. Hatcheson!” she repeats uncertainly; “what Mrs. 
Hatcheson ?” 

“T was not aware that there was more than one!” replies the 
servant, the chartered impertinence of the old fellow’s tone con- 
veying plainly to Emma’s ear that, in his opinion, a single 
specimen of the article alluded to is quite enough. 

His young mistress follows him in a flutter of spirits; the 
grotesque idea that this aunt-in-law, at whose witticisms Edgar 
has always shuddered, and relationship with whom he has grudged 
to admit, has come upon an embassy from her nephew striking 
madly across her own disordered brain. 

“My dear Miss Jocelyn, I know I am doing a very informal 
thing—not at all in my way—in calling at this hour; but I do 
not even apologise ;—such near neighbours in the country, and 
now with such an additional bond between us!” 

Emma, after a perfunctory hand-shake, receives this exordium in 
blank silence, the idea darting icily across her mind, “ Under 
certain conditions she would be my aunt!” 

“T heard of your visit to Tregunter Road ”—with a well-informed 
smile, and a wag of the head ;—“ such a doghole! but we must get 
them out of it! Tuxxry did not tell me of you, for which I shall 
scold them when we meet; but it came quite accidentally through 
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a gentleman friend of ours who happened to see you with them ; 
and how did you like Mrs. William? The family did not care for 
the marriage at the time, and certainly some of the connexions 
were not what you and I would call very gentlemanly, but I 
always stood up for her! J always said sterling merit—give me 
sterling merit, even if it is clad in homespun!” This admirable 
sentiment takes so much out of her that it is a minute or two 
before she has breath to proceed. “If I needed forgiveness for my 
intrusion ”—(with a smile at the improbability of this suggestion) 
—‘T think I might trust to my news to win it for me. I only 
heard it this morning, and I would not believe it at first; I said, 
‘Gammon!’ when Mr. H. told me; but when I found it was 
Gospel truth, I thought at once, ‘I will go straight off and tell 
Miss J.!’” 

“Tndeed ! and what is your news?” 

The shock inflicted by the sound of her own initial cannot 
prevent a certain nervous interest in the tidings with which her 
companion is obviously bursting—and which a foreboding of 
anticipation, she is not sure which, tells her in some way refer to 
Edgar—from piercing the cold politeness of her tone; but before 
the other can make the revelation which she is so palpably eager 
to unfold, the door opens a second time, and the butler, with a pro- 
testing moroseness of mien and tone, announces— 

“Mr. Edgar Hatcheson !” 

“I know that Iam inexcusably early,” he says, beginning to 
speak in pale excitement before he is well within the door; 
“but——” 

He has caught sight of his aunt, and breaks off short in angry 
consternation—consternation so undisguised that, though the per- 
ceptions of the lady who has preceded him are not particularly 
fine, even she cannot be unaware of its existence. 

“This is a coincidence!” she cries with an awkward laugh; “I 
thought I should be the first to tell the good news, and now you 
have come to tell it yourself. Well, that is as it should be! 
People have always a right to their own news—ha! ha !—so I will 
run away. We shall have plenty more opportunities of meeting!” 
—(with a confidential squeeze of the hand). “I dare say you are 
often at home—to intimates, I mean—about this time of day!” 

She delays several moments longer, vainly trying to induce 
Emma to fix a day for dining with her ina “petty company 
choisy,” while her nephew writhes in furious nervous irritation 
about the room; but at last she is gone, and they are standing 
opposite to each other in white impatience. 

“She has told you?” 
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“No, no, she has not! she was just on the point of telling me 
when you came in.” 

“And you forgive me for forcing myself and my relatives” 
(with a disgusted intonation) “upon you at this unseasonable 
hour ?” 

“T never heard high noon called an unseasonable hour before!” 
replies she, laughing agitatedly; “but yes, yes, I forgive you—I 
will forgive you anything if you will only tell me your news!” 

He had been enraged with his aunt for wishing to forestall him ; 
yet his own narrative seems most unready. 

Realising the emotion under which he is labouring, an answer- 
ing emotion—a sort of terror of what his tidings may be, and what 
for her they may imply—lays such hold of her that she makes a 
self-contradictory attempt to get away from the subject. 

“T will forgive you even your omission to bring me until to-day 
‘The Poetical Sketches of W.B.’ Isee you have got him at last. 
But how unexpectedly well dressed he is; you must have had him 
put into that smart white vellum binding!” stretching out her 
hand toward a thin volume which he is holding. 

“No, it is not Blake,” he replies, not making any answering 
tender of the book ; “as I feared, no copy was procurable, or likely 
to come into the market—it is not Blake; it is—but no matter 
what it is!” 

“ You will not tell me your news, and you will not show me your 
book,” says she, trying to assume a pouting air, which does not 
accord with her character, in order to disguise her agitation. 

“T will tell you my news; I want to tell it you more than to 
anyone else on the face of the earth! You know that Grimston 
is dead.” 

“Yes, yes; I saw the announcement in the Times.” 

“You read the Porch sometimes?” 

“‘ Sometimes,” rather faintly. 

“T mean, of course, you know the class of paper that it is?” 

“Yes,” 

“ What a prize among journalists the editorship is regarded as?” 

“T suppose so.” 

“TI met the proprietor for the first time at dinner a couple of 
months ago, and have come across him only once since; and 
yesterday I got a note from him, asking me to go and see him, 
and he then and there offered the editorship to—me !” 

“To you!” she cries, a flood-tide of crimson surging up her 
cheeks, and a rush of triumph into her eyes, which might well 
have misled a humbler than he. 

For the moment she has forgotten all her late fears, uncer- 
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tainties, and misgivings; only the original pride and glory in her 
author, her own particular genius, thus splendidly justified, flares 
up into flames. 

“He had read ‘Warp and Woof,’ of course?” she says, all 
trembling and sparkling. 

“T believe so.” 

Out go both her hands to him. 

“This is recognition! This is something like due appreciation !” 

“T should think it overdue—greatly overdue!” he answers in 
deep agitation, “if your belief in me had not lifted me so perilously 
high in my own esteem !” 

He has still possession of her hands, and she does not quite like 
to withdraw them, though a look in his eyes—a something besides 
the overt radiance, and which reminds her more than is quite 
agreeable of the burning torch flung at her across the hansom-flap 
—gives her a sincere inclination to get them back again. 

“Tam so glad!” she says, trying by a subtle intonation to give 
the expression of her joy a purely literary and amicable complexion. 
“What an opening! what a thing you will make of it! I dare 
say” (with an imperceptibly rueful allusion to her own experience 
of the journal in question) “that you will give it quite a different 
character—a higher tone.” 

“T do not know! I do not know! I have not had time to think 
of anything of the sort yet. 1 hope I shall do fairly well, and not 
disgrace—but all that is so purely secondary—so relatively un- 
important——” 

He breaks off, and she—by this time she has unobtrusively 
stolen her white fingers out of his—stands looking at him with an 
apprehension which is very far from being untinged with admira- 
tion. Self-reliance and pride, and that third factor which is so 
immeasurably more potent than either, seem to have lifted his 
stature, and lit a sun behind his acute and thoughtful features. 

Though Mrs. Hatcheson is his aunt, and would probably cry 
“gammon” a second time when the marriage was announced to 
her, he is a man whom no woman need be ashamed to show to the 
world as her alone and deliberate choice. 

“ Good-luck never seems to come alone any more than ill-luck,” 
he continues with an obvious effort for collectedness; “and upon 
the top of my good fortune comes the news that a relative of my 
mother’s, who would never see her after her marriage, has died in- 
testate, and his whole fortune comes to her”—a trashy thought 
traverses, without her consent, Emma’s mind, Was the defunct one 
of the “ungentlemanly connexions” ?—“ his whole fortune! It 
ig no very great amount. I dare say”—with an excited smile— 
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“that you would think it a mere nothing, but it sets my mother 
above want, and me free—free to ” Again he breaks off, and 
for a moment covers his face as one dazzled; then lifting a 
brilliantly happy yet almost awed countenance, “I am dizzy 
at the worlds that open to me! The ‘new planets ’—no, not new 
planets ”—with an inspired smile—“ since first she has ‘swum 
into my ken’ there has been but one planet for me!” 

She has stood before him, silent, if not carried with him on the 
storm of his passion—which strikes her as of a different quality 
from the spurious tornado which had uprooted her Odo—yet 
“dumbed” by it; but now once again at this imminence of the 
deciding moment of her life, the same terror as before, only a 
hundredfold stronger, seizes her. 

The question—the demand which for weeks in the depths of her 
own heart she has been fighting off—is actually upon his lips. It 
must not—must not cross them—not yet at least. She is not 
ready for it—oh, more unready than ever. “Yes” and “no” 
seem equally impossible, and she is startled and terrified at the 
verification of Mr. Greville’s warning words in the radiant confi- 
dence—nay, not quite confidence, for real love is never over-sure 
—the radiant hope that she has not been misleading him, that her 
affectionate looks and eagerly admiring words have been guiding 
her to his arms, which enkindles his face. She recognises—oh yes, 
she allows that without thinking of it she has contracted a debt 
to him; but can she pay it? Not yet—not yet; he must give her 
time. By any expedient she must gain time; must stave off, if 
but for a few minutes, the toppling avalanche. 

Her eye falls on the slender vellum-bound volume which she 
had mistaken for Blake, and which he has laid down upon a table 
near by. 

“Since you will not tell me what your book is,” she says, with 
an abrupt wrench of the conversation which is in high contrast 
with her usual smooth courtesy, “I must find out for myself!” 

She opens the volume as she speaks, and her eye lights first 
upon a dedication. 


“TO HER, 

WHOSE GRACIOUS INFLUENCE 
HAS GIVEN THEM BIRTH, 
THESE TRIFLING ESSAYS 
ARE HUMBLY OFFERED 

BY 
THE AUTHOR.” 


“Do you forgive me?” he asks tremblingly, and yet with a 
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happy certainty of an affirmative in his eye. “I ought to have 
asked your leave.” 

“Ts it—are they ——” 

“They are a second series of ‘Warp and Woof.’” 

“ A second series of ‘ Warp and Woof,’ and dedicated to me?” 
says she in a low tone of profound pleasure. 

Once again her deep pride and joy in him as a writer, as an 
intellectual guide, gets the better of her maidenly doubts and 
mistrusts of him as a map. 

“Then you do forgive me?” drawing an enraptured step 
nearer. 

“ Forgive you! I never was so pleased at anything in my life!” 

Her cheeks and lips are carmine, and her breath comes quick 
with gratification. Quite forgetting her terrors of a minute ago, 
she stretches out a hand to him, but quickly takes it back, not 
from dread of its retention, but simply because it is needed to help 
its white fellow in turning over with careful delight the dainty 
pages of hand-made paper, while her lips murmuringly pronounce 
the title of each article as it presents itself to her sight: 

“‘The Brazenness of Literary Thieves,’ ‘Mutatis Mutandis.’ 
I do not quite know what ‘Mutatis Mutandis’ means; you must 
explain to me by-and-by. ‘On some Recent Forms of Human 
Folly.’” 

She pauses, and a sort of mist comes before her eyes. What an 
extraordinary coincidence! The above was the title—she is not 
likely to forget it—of the article in the Porch which had contained 
the murderous onslaught upon her novel. By what unlucky 
accident has Edgar christened one of his subtly-graceful papers by 
a name for ever associated with the most mortifying episode of 
her life? 

She turns the pages feverishly to gain reassurance from the 
look—how different, doubtless, from their horrible namesake’s !— 
of the contents. But what is this? What dreadfully familiar 
phrases are meeting her eyes? ‘‘ Young, female, foolish, innocent 
of any personal acquaintance with the lofty society to which with 
such generosity she introduces us”! “This puny scribbler,” 
“colossal presumption,” “high time to interfere,” “a score or two 
of these fools—we have not much fear of the ‘Miching Mallecho ’ 
‘public exceeding that number.” 

‘ Miching Mallecho!’ It is not a coincidence, then. This is 
the identical “slasher”—the “slasher” with whose authorship 
she had so confidently credited Miss Grimston—which had laid 
low her hopes. But how, by what extraordinary aecident, has it 
found its way here, into this volume of Edgar Hatcheson’s works, 
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with its exquisitely flattering dedication to her? The mist is 
thicker than ever, but through it she points a trembling finger at 
the name, ‘ Miching Mallecho.’ 

He follows the direction in which she points with his eye. 

“Qh, that paper! Do not trouble about that; it is merely a 
make-weight. The publisher thought the book not quite thick 
enough, so he stuck that in. But it is a nothing—not worth a 
moment’s attention from you.” 

At his words a sort of relief comes to her oppressed heart, and 
enables her to find a few husky words. 

“You mean that you did not write it; that it is by someone 
else?” 

“No, no; I wrote it. Do you think,” with reverent passion, 
“that I would admit anything that was not the work of my own 
brain into what had the high honour of being laid at your feet? 
But it is an ephemeral trifle. The subject that suggested it—but 
I had not time to treat it adequately—was one that I thought 
needed airing—the tampering with such themes as Heredity by 
inept fools. The text was a peculiarly futile novel which seemed 
to me specially to demand castigation. Yes; that was its name, 
‘Miching Mallecho,’” with a laughingly mocking accent. 

For a minute or two there is silence—unsuspecting on his part, 
almost delirious on hers. Not a sound can force its way through 
her strangled throat. The shock has been too stunning. But 
there are things whose very excess of horror renders them incre- 
dible, and this—if ever there was such a case—is one. 

Though she has heard it from his own lips, seen the monstrous 
admission issuing from his mouth sailing upon a smile, she cannot 
—cannot believe it! 

When a man’s house falls suddenly in collapse upon his head, 
he dies without recognising that it is his own beloved roof-tree 
that has murdered him. 

He is beginning to look at her with a sudden startled tenderness 
of vague apprehension, when she at last frames a hissing whisper : 

“You—wrote it, then?—wrote the whole article—the whole 
review of—of—that novel?” 

She is for the moment unable to frame the name of her beloved 
dead ! 

“Yes, yes!” (now really alarmed, but still entirely unsus- 
picious). “ But why do youask? Why do you point? Why do 
you look so strange?” 

In the great crises of our lives we may rely upon Nature to 
come to our aid if we have previously treated her with decent 
respect, and the Universal Mother now hastens to the assistance 
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of her suffering child. She gives Emma back a modicum of voice 
to make the announcement of the supreme tragedy of her life. 

“ Because I wrote it!” 

“ Wrote ‘ Miching Mallecho’! Wrote that absurd-——” 

“Do not heap any more insults upon it!” replies she, waving 
a prohibitory hand with inexpressible dignity. 

He has staggered backwards, and is staring at her with eyes 
as starting as her own had been when first she made the hideous 
discovery. The blood-curdling idea has struck him that his lovely 
Egeria, his heart’s high lady, has gone mad. 

Her eyes and finger have returned to the fatal page, and she 
is again pointing, and this time accompanies the action with her 
voice, and in a tone which he dares not qualify, is reading aloud 
extracts. 

“You say that ‘in the intenser moments of that coarsely- 
expressed passion, by whose aid the author tries to galvanize her 
dummies into life’——” She breaks off, but almost at once 
resumes a little farther on, “ You say that ‘among the milliners 
and ’prentices who will pasture on this masterpiece, one or two 
may be found silly enough to take it seriously ’!” 

“Stop! stop! in mercy stop!” he cries frantically. He has 
abandoned the idea that she has lost her wits, or, if she has, there is 
a terrible method in her madness. In her eye is inextinguishable 
wrath and bottomless woe ; but it is perfectly sane. “Stop! stop!” 

But she is relentless. 

“You say, ‘Let her give us her views of the nobility and 
gentry as seen through the airy railings’! ” 

She has complied at last with his request, and, her quotations 
ended, stands facing him, drawn up to her full height, and burn- 
ing eye to burning eye. In those flaming yet freezing orbs of 
hers he reads the finality of his doom. Recognising it, he straight- 
ens his back, and calls up that courage with which every man 
worthy of the name should meet his death-blow. 

“I do not deny that those phrases are mine,” he says, in 
a voice that has recovered its steadiness; “though, had I known 
that the book was yours, I would have gladly cut off my right 
hand sooner than have written them; though I thought, and still 
think ”—-since it is for the last time that he is addressing her, he 
may as well let her hear the truth—that they were merited. 
But in justice to me you must remember ”—one final strain of 
desperate appeal—* that I had no possible clue. How could I 
guess that there was any connection possible between you 
and——” 

Seeing him thus dogged in persecution, divining the wondering 
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i contempt of her offspring that pierces even through the anguish 
i of his confession, she breaks in— 

| “ And yet I had put the whole of myself—all that was best and 
highest of me—into it. If you had had a ray of true appreciation 
for, or comprehension of, me, you would have found it there. I 
suppose you did what you thought your duty; but you must be 
aware that I can never, never speak to you again!” 

It is an essential quality of a wise man to know when he is 
beaten, and he does not dispute her fiat. Taking up his hat and 
gloves, he leaves the room, not without dignity, casting upon her 
one last look, such as Adam may have thrown back upon the 
bowers of Eden. The sound of the clapping-to of the front-door 
tells her that he has left the house. The second series of ‘ Warp 
and Woof’ has tumbled ignobly on the floor, and lies open at its 
dedication page. The lady to whom that dedication is addressed 
reads it once again : 

























“TO HER, 

WHOSE GRACIOUS INFLUENCE 
HAS GIVEN THEM BIRTH, 

THESE TRIFLING ESSAYS 

ARE HUMBLY OFFERED 

BY 

THE AUTHOR.” 








The scathing though unintentional irony of it overcomes her, and 

she breaks into the loudest laugh of which, in her whole life, she 

has ever been guilty. 
* * * * * 

Easter falls early this year, and as is much its custom, whether 
late or early, brings with it a revival of the hard weather. The 
people who flock out of London to spend it in the country take 
with them their warmest winter clothes. It is wrapped in furs 
that a small party of people are standing round a fire, in a part of 
the grounds at Chantry, out of sight of, and ata little distance 
from, the house. There is no royal wedding or birth to justify it, 
and since the season is Easter it is scarcely necessary to say that 
it has no reference to Guy Fawkes, and yet an undoubted bonfire 
is blazing and roaring, and sending its red and yellow spires 
racing up into the cold disapproving sky. 

A bonfire is almost always an expression of joy and triumph, 
yet there is very little of either of these emotions on the pale face 
of one of the onlookers—rather a tragic dejection as she stands 
motionless, her eyes fixed upon the labouring footmen who are 
heaving the contents of the last of three clothes-baskets full of 
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books on to the blaze. They seem at first to be going to smother 
it, but in a moment or two the mighty element has asserted its 
supremacy, and it is licking and shrivelling and crackling the 
gaily coloured boards, and tossing up the exultant brutality of its 
flames above their crumbling paper and vanishing type. 

No wonder that it is burning well, for had ever fire such 
magnificent fuel? Two hundred and forty-five copies of ‘ Mich- 
ing Mallecho’! 

Yes, there are only five—the five that have passed into the 
relentless hold of public libraries—wanting! Vigorous exertion 
has reunited almost the whole little family before its final extinc- 
tion. Withdrawn from the circulating libraries, erased from Mr. 
Mudie’s lists, bribed away from private purchasers—these are in 
very inconsiderable number—here they all are—or, rather, here 
they all were—ignominiously hurled out of clothes-baskets by 
hireling hands on to their funeral pyre. 

There is only one final act of expiation to perform, and without 
perceptible wincing the high-priestess advances to the edge of the 
fire and tosses the original MS.—the beloved, the much-treasured, 
the sole—into the heart of the furnace! 

Then—for human nature can bear no more—with a convulsed 
face she turns and hurries away from the scene. Lesbia hastens 
after her; but, before they have gone six yards, she wheels round 
for a final look. 

“Two hundred and forty-five ‘ Mallechos,’ one Edgar Hatcheson, 
and one Malcolm McDougall, all burning together,” she says 
solemnly. “Yes,” she continues, ‘I have done with Mr. McDougall 
since the ungentlemanlike difficulty he made about giving up his 
copy, saying that it might become valuable to collectors as a 
unique!” Her companion attempts no rejoinder, and she goes on 
with gathering ire. “And his Mrs. Smith was a fraud! How 
she misled us with her rather dark woman writing, and all the 
while poor Miss Grimston was as innocent as the babe unborn! 
I have no doubt ”—with a lively streak of curiosity tingeing the 
mournful indignation of her tone—“that your wish never came 
true! Didit? You may as well tell me what it was now.” 

A contraction of new pain pinches Emma’s lips. 

“Tt was that Aunt Chantry should withdraw her opposition to 
my friendship with———”_ She is powerless to finish. 

“The prediction was that you were to get your wish, but in 
connection with a death? Yet no one has died.” 

A sort of startled unwilling interest shows itself in the depth of 
Emma’s gloomy eyes. 

“ Aunt Chantry as withdrawn her opposition, of course, now 
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since there is no longer any need for it; and the whole thing 
came about through Mr. Grimston’s death; so, in a sense, she 
spoke true. I did get my wish. Oh! oh! oh!” 

“Do not cry,” says Lesbia soothingly. “ At least, cry as much 


as you please, for there is no one near—no one, that is, except 
George !” 


EPILOGUE. 


The Chantry neighbourhood has ceased to give Miss Jocelyn to 
Mr. Greville, for the excellent reason that she has given herself. 
They have a house in London, and a few weeks ago the editor of 
the Porch, who is still unmarried, dined with them; but Mrs. 
Greville is not very fond of literary society. 


THE END. 














Che Service of the Antique World. 


Ere yet Cimmerian darkness hides 
Our dear old James or Thomas, 
While here and there the type abides, 
We'll sketch him, ere swift modern tides 
Bear him for ever from us. 


Who has not known the rugged face 
With many a kindly wrinkle ? 

That look of stolid common-place, 

Through which we may distinctly trace 
The shrewd and knowing twinkle. 


That memory so wondrous short 
For Missus’s new fad, 

Yet of that inconvenient sort 

That recollects each prank and sport 
When Master was a lad. 


And Master, who with pomp full-blown 
The County Council awes, 
And rules the Bench, must change his tone, 
And argue each amendment down 
When passing household laws. 


Yet, mark you this, should Bill or John 
(Mere mushrooms of the year) 
Presume but to enlarge upon 
Or echo one objection, 
Then in a trice he'll veer. 


And woe betide the wretch! For he— 
This rebel stout and grim— 

Will yield to none in loyalty, 

And comments on “the Family” 
Are patented for him. 
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And—let Sir Walter talk his fill 
Of one fair wayward sex— 
Should “ pain or anguish” o’er us thrill, 
Who like our friend can drop self-will 
And every wish to vex? 


Who then more faithful or more true? 
Who can in worth excel him? 
Then patience! if, when skies are blue, 

He tries your temper; for he'll do 
Anything in the world for you 
(Except the thing you tell him). 





Trerra-Corra. 








XA Srench Ambassador at the Court of Catherine WE. 


By MRS. D’ARCY COLLYER. 


Wirn a Russian fleet afloat, but the other day, in French waters, 
and new phases of the Eastern Question looming large upon the 
horizon, the earlier developments of the impassioned friendship 
which has taken Europe by surprise have a new interest. 

The foreign policy of France in the last years before the 
Revolution has sometimes been merged and forgotten in the 
tumults of her internal struggles. For the immeasurable gulf 
which was sprung under the Reign of Terror between the old 
and the new order of things, has seemed to sever all links of 
connection between her past and present even more effectually 
abroad than at home. Yet it will not be denied that what 
Carlyle calls “the delirious question” of Poland was the pro- 
genitor of the Eastern Question of to-day; and it was with Poland 
and Turkey, and all the complications which arose between them 
and their giant neighbour, that the European policy of France 
was chiefly concerned. 

It is this link between the past and present which makes the 
interest of the embassy of M. le Comte de Ségur to St. 
Petersburg. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century, Russia had almost 
suddenly become a power in Europe. Under Catherine II. she 
threatened to become a danger. It would seem that she was 
about to solve, after a violent fashion, the problem which after 
all has survived to vex a later day. 

That problem of “ the unspeakable Turk” was discussed, more 
especially in France, with at least as deep an interest, and from 
as varied standpoints, as it is to-day. The philosophers—and this 
was only another name for the liberal and “advanced” party— 
were one and all in favour of the expulsion of the Turk. They 
advocated it not only from self-interest, but from the point of 
view of a high-sounding morality. Turgot maintained that the 
destruction of the Ottoman Empire would open out new routes 
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for commerce by destroying the monopoly of the trade of India, 
and would, besides, be a benefit to mankind at large, “ because it 
would involve the abolition of slavery, and because, to despoil an 
oppressive people, the enemy of its own subjects, was not to 
attack, but to avenge the common rights of humanity.” The 
question of self-interest is put in a more concrete form by a 
certain M. de Volney, whose book is quoted by Grimm in his 
‘Correspondance Littéraire.’ He discusses the indemnity France 
ought to exact in the event of her yielding to Russia in the 
matter. Egypt is fixed upon as by far the most desirable, but he 
sees great obstacles; its acquisition would involve three wars: 
the first with the Turks, the second with the English, the third 
with the natives. Nevertheless, such a prize could not be refused. 

The French Government, on the other hand, looked upon both 
Turkey and Poland as the best safeguards against Russian 
advance. With no convenient pretext for active resistance to 
Russia, which besides would have been highly inconvenient 
financially, it had taken the line of perpetual plotting with her 
foes. M. de Vergennes, while ambassador at Constantinople, was 
wont to boast that he had kindled the war of 1769 between the 
Turk and the Russian. This was during the Ministry of the 
Due de Choiseul, who himself sent envoys to encourage the Poles 
in their resistance to Russia and Russia’s envoy-king, Stanislas 
Poniatowski. His object was to entangle the ‘Turks in Polish 
affairs, and to combine both against Russia; and more than one 
French gentleman in search of adventure had received direct 
though secret encouragement from Louis XV. to command 
bands of French volunteers in Poland. 

For the success of such a policy it was necessary that Poland 
should exist, and if France stood by and allowed its first dis- 
memberment in 1772, it was merely the result of the paralysis 
which had fallen upon her government under the reign of the 
Dubarry. Louis XV.’s helpless and sullen lament—“ Ce ne serait 
jamais arrivé, si Choiseul eut été encore ici”—shows that he 
understood at any rate the true significance of the loss of 
Poland in the European balance. 

This policy of intrigue in Poland and Turkey was an open 
secret to Catherine II., and disposed her to see the hand of 
Choiseul in every hostile demonstration against her government. 
When L’Abbé Chappe wrote a book, describing Russia in no 
complimentary terms, she believed that Choiseul had prompted 
him, in order to lessen her prestige in the eyes of Europe, and 
under Louis XVI., the presence of French engineers, directing 
the defence works of the Porte, and of French officers com- 
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manding in the Turkish army, was a perpetual reminder of the 
continuation of the same policy. 

Yet, curiously enough, with all this political enmity, a reaction 
in favour of French culture, as opposed to German, had set in 
under Catherine’s predecessor, the COzarina Elizabeth, and 
Catherine herself, while bitterly distrustful of the French 
Government, was devoted to French literature, and on the 
warmest terms of friendship with French philosophers. There 
were for her “two Frances, the one her enemy, the other her 
ally. All her ennwis came from Versailles, all her consolations 
from Paris.” The Revolution of 1762, which placed her upon the 
throne, was scarcely over before she began her correspondence 
with D’Alembert. In the next year she is writing to Madame 
Geoffrin, and to Voltaire. In 1765 she is buying Diderot’s 
books in order to relieve his wants by making him librarian to 
his own library. When Grimm goes in 1773, in the suite of the 
Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, to St. Petersburg, he is made a 
kind of “causeur” to the Empress, who, every evening after 
cards, talks to him and hears him talk of all that is being said 
and thought among the philosophers. 

In 1774 begins his celebrated ‘Correspondance Littéraire,’ in 
which he sends her what the gazettes did not then furnish—the 
criticism of every new book or play which was appearing in Paris. 
Catherine’s own reading was mainly French, and she attached so 
much importance to a French theatre, which she established in 
St. Petersburg, that, with a delightful mixture of philosophy and 
despotism, she fined her courtiers fifty roubles for non-attendance, 
and sent out her guards to bring in absentees. Her enthusiasm 
for the Encyclopedia is constantly appearing in her corre- 
spondence ; she plagiarises freely in her famous ‘ Instructions for 
a New Code,’ from Montesquieu’s ‘Esprit des Lois’: “It is the 
breviary of sovereigns,” she says. When Beccaria’s ‘Traité des 
délits et des peines,’ and Marmontel’s ‘ Bélisaire’ were forbidden 
in France as “ wanting in respect for the legislation,” she sends 
the one author a subsidy, and to Marmontel a letter, in which she 
tells him she is herself translating ‘ Bélisaire,’ with the help of 
her courtiers. It is a kind of veiled defiance that she makes to 
the French Government, to encourage and protect the authors 
they ignored ; she does not scruple to mock at the welche pro- 
ceedings of the French Court; welche being Voltaire’s mocking 
name for that “false France at Versailles, which dreads in- 
novations, which fears the light and would stifle thought.” 
“T think,” says this Empress, who had courageously set the 
example of inoculation to her people, “that it is shameful for a 
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King of France, living in the eighteenth century, to die of 
small-pox. Cela est si welche.” So the Autocrat of all the 
Russias helps on the downfall of the Bourbons; and it was a 
little too late to banish the bust of Voltaire from her palaces 
when the head of Louis Seize had fallen on the scaffold. 

It is not then, perhaps, so paradoxical as it appears that the 
philosophers, the enlightened supporters of liberalism, were one 
and all enthusiasts for Catherine II. and the most absolute 
monarchy in Europe. These champions of the oppressed in their 
own country had no word of sympathy for the woes of Poland, 
the miseries of the serf, or the expulsion of the Turk. For them 
Catherine was the “ Light of the North,” the visible embodiment 
of philosophy enthroned. They could not stop to inquire 
whether she had murdered her husband, or was likely to disturb 
the equilibrium of Europe, when she had so wide an outlook into 
the future of humanity and the dreams of philosophy. 

But the whole attitude of the French philosophers towards foreign 
governments is a curious episode in the history of their opinions, 
and is perhaps not to be explained altogether by the light of pure 
reason. 

From foreign kings they had received appreciation and 
pensions, and the most flattering homage, while their own Court 
had little for them but fines and imprisonment, or at best a 
complete ignoring of this new power of literature. It was 
impossible for them to judge too harshly the mistakes of monarchs 
who valued their opinions so highly, who corresponded with them 
on such flattering terms of intimacy, and through whom they 
hoped to alter the course of history. The intercourse occasionally 
had curious results. All Europe gossipped over the quarrels of 
Frederick the Great and Voltaire. Catherine had also her ex- 
periences: she described with some humour to M. de Ségur the 
lectures she received from Diderot when he visited St. Peters- 
burg at her invitation. “If I had believed him,” she says, 
“there would have been a complete upheaval of my empire— 
legislation, administrative policy, finance—I should have over- 
turned everything, to put in their place impracticable theories. 
However, as I listened more than I talked, a witness might have 
taken him for a severe pedagogue, and I for his humble scholar. 
Probably he thought so himself, for after a time, seeing that he 
did not effect in my government any of the great changes which 
he was advising, he expressed his surprise with a sort of dis- 
contented pride.” Then she points out to him by a little parable 
the difference between the human skin, on which she, “ poor 
Empress,” had to work, and the senseless, smooth, and unresisting 
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paper upon which his imaginative politics might be evolved after 
purely logical methods. From that moment she thought he 
looked upon her as an esprit étroit et vulgaire. 

Diderot was not the only philosopher who aspired to guide 
Catherine II. A certain M. Mercier de la Riviere, a writer of some 
distinction, had published in Paris a work entitled ‘De l’ordre 
naturel et essentiel des sociétés politiques,’ containing many 
ingenious theories in what we should now call “social science.” 
Catherine, who loved to hear every new thing, invited the author 
to St. Petersburg. The sequel was sufficiently ridiculous; but 
perhaps nothing shows more clearly the wild dreams in which the 
minor sort of philosophers indulged as to the coming age of reason, 
as represented in their own persons. 


“M. de la Riviére,” the Empress told Ségur, “started off with the 
utmost despatch on receiving his invitation, and as soon as he arrived his 
first care was to hire three houses, whose internal arrangements he 
entirely altered, converting the drawing-rooms into audience-rooms, and 
the bedrooms into offices. The philosopher had taken into his head that 
I had called him to help me to govern my kingdom, and to bring us out of 
darkness by the light of his wisdom. He had written in large characters 
over the various doors in his new dwelling:—‘ Department of the 
Interior ;’ ‘Department of Commerce;’ ‘ Department of Finance,’ etc., 
and at the same time he had sent out notices to certain Russians, 
as well as foreigners, who he heard were possessed of some education, 


to send in their titles of recommendation to such offices as he thought 
they might fill.” 


This naturally made some stir in Moscow, as it was thought to 
have been done by Catherine’s orders, and only upon her arrival 
was the mistake cleared up, and the poor philosopher disillu- 
sioned. 

In spite of an occasional fiasco such as this, French philosophy 
was an active principle, not only in Russian, but in European 
politics, nearly a quarter of a century before it bore fruit in the 
Revolution of 1789. 

When Diderot was in St. Petersburg, the Austrian and English 
ambassadors, and Frederick the Great himself, were in alarm at 
his political intrigues. Voltaire corresponded with half the 
reigning sovereigns in Europe—with Stanislas Poniatowski, with 
Gustavus III. of Sweden, with Christian VII. of Denmark, with 
half-a-dozen German princes, with Frederick the Great and 
Catherine of Russia. It is net only of literature that they write, 
but of the liberty of the press, of civil and religious toleration, of 
the happiness of the subject, and the duties of kings; on such 
matters not one was indifferent to the good opinion of the 
“Patriarch of Ferney,” who was the dispenser of fame and the 
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leader of public opinion. It seems certain that his support was of 
actual service to them, however deeply his opinions were in reality 
undermining their thrones. Catherine, in particular, makes him 
and his satellites the trumpeters of her fame. The history of her 
victories, of Turkish atrocities, of projected reforms, are all 
detailed in her letters, not only for Voltaire’s benefit, or for 
Zimmermann’s at Hanover, or Grimm’s at Paris, but for the 
benefit of that larger public that they influenced. It is by their 
means that events of doubtful tendency were explained in her 
favour. 

That this was in part her object is proved by the fact that 
her letters to Madame Bielké at Hamburg, the commercial 
centre of the West, were generally a fairly exact reproduction of 
her letters to Voltaire at Ferney, from which centre all southern 
Europe might be influenced. M. de Rambaud ‘quotes a passage, 
which shows that she was aware of this utilitarian side of her 
correspondence. She is excusing herself to some ecclesiastical 
dignitary, who has remonstrated with her for her intimacy with 
Voltaire :— 


“ What can be more innocent,” she writes, “ than such a correspondence 
with an old man of eighty, who, in writings which are read by all Europe, 
is doing his best to glorify Russia, to humiliate her enemies, to restrain 
the active hostility of his own countrymen who are eager to spread 
everywhere their malicious rage against our country; and in this he is 
successful. From this point of view the letters addressed to this ‘ atheist’ 
will do, I think, no harm, either to church or nation.” 


In the matter of Poland, Catherine was specially eager to 
persuade Voltaire, in order that he might persuade Europe. But 
on this point he needed no persuasion. He is eager with his con- 
gratulations, when her conquests over the Turks give reason to 
hope that she may find time to “ pacify” Poland. He writes her 
a scornful account of the manifesto which appeared in Paris in 
1770, by which the Roman Catholic confederate republicans of 
Poland called upon their countrymen to follow the example of 
“their good neighbour and faithful ally,” the Sublime Porte, who 
had declared war on Russia. When the first division of Poland 
has actually taken place, “I thank your Majesty,” he writes, “ for 
having advanced your boundary towards the south. I see that in 
course of time I shall be able, after all, to pay you the visit I have 
so long contemplated; your Majesty shortens my journey from 
day to day.” 

No doubt the question of religion had much to do with this 
want of sympathy for Polish woes. The triumph of Catherine, 
the head of the Greek Church, might mean the humiliation 
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of Roman Catholicism. Besides, the Roman Church in Poland 
was bitterly intolerant, and the “Confederation of Bar” had, 
in the first instance, been formed to protest against the admission 
of all “dissidents” to the rights of equal citizenship. Their 
resistance to Catherine was preached by the priests and blessed 
by the Pope’s envoy. The Polish nobles, Jesuit-led, were at all 
times ready to oppress the members of the Greek Church, so that 
their incessant revolts against Russia and against the king she 
had imposed upon them, took the convenient form of a religious 
duty. Catherine, on the other hand, was an ardent, if not a 
persevering social reformer, who preached, and within certain 
limits practised, religious toleration, and on that point, at 
least, carried out the precepts of the philosophers. But neither 
she nor they were prepared to extend their toleration to the 
Turk. 

Voltaire is for ever proclaiming that the Mohammedans must 
be driven out of Europe, and that Catherine must establish her- 
self at Constantinople, and restore Greece to freedom. 


“T have been preaching that little crusade for many years,” he writes. 
“Some visionary spirits, like myself, maintain that the time approaches 
when St. Maria Theresa, in concert with St. Catherine, will grant my 
fervent prayers: they say that nothing would be easier than to take, in 
one campaign, Bosnia and Servia; and for the two to join hands at 
Adrianople. It would be a charming spectacle to see two Empresses pull 
Mustapha’s ears and send him back to Asia. Certainly if these two 
brave women have come to such an excellent understanding in the matter 


of Poland, we may well hope that they will change the face of Turkey 
after the same fashion.” 


Voltaire, in fact, looked upon Catherine as the champion of 
civilisation and religious freedom; and compared with this, the 
question of the balance of power in Europe, and even the senti- 
ment of nationality, was as nothing. That a handful of Asiatics, 
who brought the plague into Europe, and despised letters, should 
oppress “ the descendants of Alcibiades,” seemed to hima disgrace 
to Europe. In his enthusiasm for a Greek Empire, he was 
“almost the first of the Phil-Hellenes.” During many years of 
correspondence he preaches that crusade with untiring zeal. 


“Si vous étiez souveraine de Constantinople votre majesté établirait 
bien vite une belle académie grecque; on vous ferait une Catériniade ; les 
Zeuxis et les Phidias couvriraient la terre de vos images; la chute de 
Yempire ottoman serait célébrée en grec; Athénes serait une de vos 
capitales; la langue grecque deviendrait la langue universelle, tous 
les négocians de la mer Egée demanderaient des passeports de votre 
majesté,” 
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These were the visions which made the French philosophers of 
the eighteenth century look to Russia as to a land of promise, and 
to Catherine as to a prophetess of humanity. While the French 
Government, therefore, was propping up the Turk, more potent 
representatives of French opinion were preaching his destruction ; 
and while the Court of Versailles was inciting a Republican 
Poland to fight for the freedom which should make her the barrier 
against Russian advance, the philosophers and the “advanced” 
party, ensnared by the wiles of the Russian enchantress, were 
all for a Polish king in Russian leading-strings. 

In the year 1785, when M. de Ségur went to St. Petersburg, the 
relations between the two governments had become so strained 
that M. de Vergennes considered that all measures of conciliation 
were practically useless. Yet the few years that followed mark 
the turning-point in the French policy towards Russia; and the 
friendly relations which were gradually established, and which laid 
the foundation of the closer alliance of to-day, were in a great 
measure due to the last French ambassador under the Ancien 
Régime. 

M. de Ségur was of that younger generation of the French 
noblesse who was at once loyal to the throne and enthusiastic for 
the new philosophy. He was therefore well fitted to infuse a 
little of the new leaven into the foreign diplomacy of his Court. 
In 1776, he had volunteered for the American War, and had 
served with distinction until the declaration of independence. 
Almost immediately upon his return, M. de Vergennes, then 
Minister for Foreign'Affairs, offered him the post of Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary to the Russian Court. His only train- 
ing in politics seems to have been familiarity with his own 
Court. 

His father was the well-known Maréchal de Ségur, Minister of 
War during the early years of Louis XVI. Both he and his sons, 
the Comte and the Vicomte de Ségur, were destined to pass 
through all the extraordinary alternations of prosperity, honour 
and Court favour, and of poverty, imprisonment and proscription, 
which was, in those days, a common lot. All three were brilliant 
figures at the Court of Marie Antoinette; all three were reduced 
to want the necessaries of life under the Terror. M. le Comte 
lived to be legislator and Academician, Counsellor of State and 
Senator under Bonaparte, whose military achievements were 
irresistibly attractive to him; to be courted by the restored 
Bourbons, again to be lured back to Napoleon on _ his 
return from Elba, and after Waterloo to spend his last years in 
Paris, a living memorial to a new generation of the eventful past. 
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This chequered future was all before him, when he accepted 
the mission to St. Petersburg in 1784. But the old and new 
order of things was even then curiously mingled in his life. 
When he left America, he received from Washington the “ Decora- 
tion of Cincinnatus :” the medal struck to commemorate American 
independence and American equality. In America itself this 
order had excited all kinds of heart-burnings amongst nervous 
patriots. It had been declared hereditary in the families of those 
who fought for liberty; but though the medal itself, with its 
figure of Cincinnatus on the one side, leaving the plough to take 
up arms, and on the other laying them down to resume his rustic 
life, ought to have been a parable that whoever runs might read, 
there was a general suspicion that such an hereditary distinction 
might be the first step to an hereditary nobility. In America, 
the members of the association wore their order rarely and with 
proper humility. In Paris the French soldier who had won this 
memorial of the triumph of a people over their king, paraded it in 
the streets with happy impunity, though the impression made by 
this ensign of liberty was very evident. M. de Ségur wore it by 
the side of his ribbon as Commander of the Royal Order of St. 
Lazare, and of “‘ Notre Dame de Mont Carmel,” into which he was 
received just before his departure for St. Petersburg by “ Monsieur,” 
afterwards Louis XVIII., who loved to keep up as far as possible 
the ancient customs of medieval chivalry. M. de Ségur was 
probably the last who in Paris observed the full ceremonial of 
induction. Clothed in white, this disciple of the philosophers, 
“watched his arms” at night, at least for half an hour, in the 
Chapel of the Order; he received the accolade of the Grand 
Master, and swore the ancient oath, while they invested him with 
his sword and golden spurs. 

Before his departure M. de Ségur spent six weeks in England, 
hoping to get from the French ambassador there the necessary 
information as to the relations between the Russian and English 
Governments. This was a point of special importance, as the 
attitude of France and England towards Russia had hitherto been 
directly at variance. Lord Chatham considered the growth of 
Russia as advantageous, because she formed a counterpoise to the 
encroachments of France and Prussia; and although since her 
acquisition of the Crimea, Pitt took a different view and dreaded 
the aggressions of Catherine upon the Black Sea, the nation in 
general was by no means roused to alarm. England had, in fact, 
made so favourable a commercial treaty with Russia that she was 
not anxious to find occasions for war. 

Little therefore was to be hoped for from England ; and Austria, 
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though still the nominal ally of France, had ceased to have any 
common interests with her. Since Maria Theresa’s death in 1780, 
Joseph II., philosophical doctrinaire and benevolent despot, was 
absorbed in his dream of a Western Empire, in which all the 
lesser States of Germany should be merged, and which should be 
great enough to balance Catherine’s Empire of the East. To 
purchase her connivance, he was willing enough to stand by while 
she conquered the Turk, and even to lend a hand in the process, 
It would seem that the most consistent course for France 
would have been to ally herself with Prussia; and it is clear from 
M. de Ségur’s instructions that both Louis XVI. and his Ministers 
were weary of Austria, and that such an alliance was actually 
pending. Frederick the Great was just then establishing his 
Fiirstenbund as a barrier against the aggressions of Austria, on 
the constitution of the German Empire, and had made advances 
to secure the support of France. M. de Bouillé, who had returned 
to France in the winter of 1784, with a kind of informal commis- 
sion to plead for this support, represented strongly the advantages 
which France would reap in allying herself with this earlier 
“Federation of the Rhine,” and in ceasing to persevere in her 
connection with Austria. But these negotiations came to an end 


ina manner highly characteristic of both the internal and external - 


policy of France at that time. M. de Vergennes listened with 
profound conviction to M. de Bouillé’s pleadings that there should 
be no delay, since negotiations with the English Government had 
already been opened by Frederick; but he says only “ avec un air 
pénétré : ‘ Croyez, Monsieur, que je ne suis pas le Maitre.’” “The 
King,” adds M. de Bouillé, “ might well have said the same.” He 
discussed the matter, however, with much wisdom and knowledge 
of public affairs. But nothing was done; and M. de Bouillé 
returned to Prussia in the summer of 1785, to find Lord Corn- 
wallis in the possession of the field and the English alliance 
almost concluded. The inference is inevitable that the “ Austrian 
party,” at variance though it was with public opinion and with 
the real views of the King, was at least strong enough to clog the 
wheels. 

When, however, M. de Ségur visited Frederick the Great on his 
way to St. Petersburg, the negotiation was not concluded, so that 
it was an exceptionally favourable moment for an interview. 
Ségur was received by the King with the utmost cordiality and 
with a military simplicity. A single sentinel was before his door ; 
a single aide-de-camp in his ante-room. Carlyle has quoted the 
Frenchman’s description of the warrior king’s old blue coat, his high 
boots, his tobacco-stained doublet, his hollow chest and bowed back, 
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his eyes glowing with the fires of genius. Fortunately, also, Ségur 
gives much of the talk that passed, so that for a moment we see 
the situation with the penetrating eyes of Frederick the Great. 
It was fortunate too for M. de Ségur that at that moment it was 
Frederick’s policy that the ambassador of France, whose alliance 
he still hoped to win, should make a success at the Court of 
Catherine II. in the hope that he might detach Russia from the 
Austrian alliance. He was therefore ready to give him the benefit 
of his knowledge of the more important personages at St. Peters- 
burg, and more especially of that wondrous Empress of the North, 
who had passed from an obscure German Court to an immense 
Empire; who, at the age of eighteen, had, it was said, murdered 
her husband in order to reign alone; had ruled tranquilly over a 
tempestuous nobility and a half barbarous population for more 
than twenty years; had triumphed over the Turks, and burned 
their fleet in their own narrow seas. 

“Ah,” said Frederick, “though we are now a little at variance, 
I must do her justice; people are mistaken in that matter. 
Neither the honour nor the crime of that revolution can be im- 
puted to the Empress. She was young, feeble, isolated and a 
stranger, in the very act of being repudiated and imprisoned. 
The Orloffs did everything ; the Princess d’Aschkoff was only the 
fly upon the wheel. Catherine could not help herself; she only 
threw herself into the arms of those who wished to save her. The 
plot was very foolish and ill-constructed. Paul the Third’s want 
of courage, his neglect of the counsels of the brave Munich, was 
the cause of his ruin; he let himself be dethroned, like a child 
who is sent to bed.” 

To this day it cannot be said that Catherine’s complicity in the 
murder has been proved. Her latest biographer * gives her the 
benefit of the doubt. Frederick himself believed that once free 
and crowned, she would willingly have allowed her husband to 
live; but that the Orloffs knew their danger, and consummated 
their treachery by his assassination. 

From Catherine the transition was easy to Poland and her king, 
who, as Comte Poniatowski, had been Catherine’s lover, whom she 
had both crowned and despoiled. Frederick, however, had his 
reasons for passing lightly over the present position of Stanislas 
Poniatowski. 

The early history of that poor “king of shreds and patches” 
reads like the story of a fairy prince. An astrologer had told his 
mother that he would reign, and so from his earliest youth he 


* Catherine II. de Russie, ‘Le Roman d’une Impératrice” Par K. 
Waliszewski. 
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had learnt, as though it were a kind of mechanical art, the 
manners and deportment of a king. His personal beauty and 
accomplishments had won him the love of an Empress; and he 
had learnt in the salons of Paris the maxims of that philosophy 
which he applied with such singular ill-success when his capricious 
Catherine crowned him King of Poland. Reason and toleration 
were not the weapons for the warfare which was raging in- 
cessantly between the “ dissidents” and the most bigoted Roman 
Catholics in Europe. Stanislas, in obedience to philosophy and 
Russia, was inclined for complete toleration; but naturally the 
support of a Russian army in the struggle was enough to bring 
upon him the accusation of treason and complicity with the foes 
of the State. The situation soon became impossible, and when 
Ségur visited Poland in 1785, the Russian ambassador had been 
established for more than twelve years over a dismembered Poland, 
where he held something of the position of a Mayor of the Palace 
under the old Frankish monarchy. 

To Ségur he spoke without disguise of the part which he 
played. His authority was practically unlimited, and he used it 
avowedly to increase the anarchy of the unhappy nation. Catherine 
had long ceased to find it convenient to support Stanislas. When 
Thugut visited Warsaw and wished to pay him his court, he saw on 
entering the audience-chamber a man richly dressed, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of courtiers. Naturally he took this imposing 
presence for the King, and advanced with the usual reverences. 
Everyone, however, hastened to warn him of his mistake, and 
showed him Stanislas talking familiarly in a corner of the room 
with two or three people. The jest was all against Thugut, but 
he avenged himself cleverly enough at a game of cards with the 
King and the Austrian ambassador. Twice he played the knave 
instead of the king; and affecting to apologise for the mistake, 
cried: “ Pray excuse me, I don’t know what ails me to-day : that 
is the third time I have taken the knave for the king.” 

As King of Poland, Stanislas had little cause to welcome a 
French ambassador. Between the philosophical party, who, in 
spite of his tolerance and his unqualified submission to Catherine 
IL.," were entirely prepared to sacrifice him to her ambition, and 
the secret agents of the Government, who had intrigued with his 
rebellious subjects, he had fared badly at the hands of France. 
And her support of the “Confederates of Bar,” whose opposition 
to him was only another name for opposition to Russia, was the 
more bitter, that it was France who had herself forced him into 
dependence upon Russia, by her refusal of her own alliance. For 
this he had secretly applied at the very moment of his election, 
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hoping by that means to escape the galling yoke of Catherine II., 
and to make of Poland an independent country.* 

He had, however, in memory of his early friendships in Parisian 
salons, much ancient kindness for a Frenchman ; and perhaps he 
hoped to conciliate Catherine by the ambassador’s intervention ; 
so that M. de Ségur stayed some months in that strange country 
of vast silent plains and sombre fir forests, of magnificent palaces 
and dirty villages. 


“Everything in this country,” he wrote, “is a contrast: deserts and 
palaces, the slavery of the peasants, the turbulent liberty of the nobles, 
who alone form the Polish nation; an immense wealth of corn, and no 
commerce, except such as is carried on by a crowd of greedy Jews. .... 
In almost all the castles the luxury of a great fortune ill-administered, 
and melting away under the weight of debts to usurers; an immense 
number of servants and horses, and scarcely any furniture; an Oriental 
luxury and none of the ordinary conveniences of life; a sumptuous table, 
open to every chance guest, and no beds, except those of the master and 
mistress of the house..... In the towns, the arts, wit, grace and 
literature rivalling Vienna, London, and Paris; in the provinces, manners 
still smacking of the ancient Sarmatians. Altogether, an inconceivable 
mixture of ancient and modern times; a monarchical and a republican 
spirit; feudal pride and love of equality; poverty and riches; wise 
discourses in the Diet and swords drawn to end the discussion; ardent 
patriotism and too frequent appeals made in the spirit of faction to 
foreign influence.” 


M. de Ségur was rash enough to leave this country of paradoxes 
too early.in the winter, before the cold had sufficiently hardened 
the vast snow plains for sledge traffic. The snow, as he passed 
the villages, was heaped to the lintels of the doors, so that for 
some weeks he was detained at a magnificent castle, planted in the 
desert, where music and dance and conversation, with a company 
of chance guests like himself, passed away the time, until the 
sledges were at last available. On the 10th of March, 1785, he 
reached the Court of Catherine “Je grand.” 

Russia, too, was a country of contrasts ; of Eastern and Western 
civilisations, but partly blended; of barbaric luxury and extremest 
squalor. It was but half a century sinee she had become 
European. A few were yet living who could remember the 
founding of St. Petersburg; but in outward forms at least the 
Russian nobility had made themselves “ like the rest of the world.” 
The women specially had become cultivated; many could speak 
four or five languages, and were familiar with the best foreign 
literature. Yet the change was but skin deep; the Court only 


* Vide ‘Le Secret du Roi: Correspondance Secréte de Louis XV., avec 
ses agents diplomatiques.’ Par le Duc de Broglie. 
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was affected by it, the mass of the nobility kept to the accent, the 
dress, and the sterile ignorance of ancient Russia; whilst an im- 
mense middle class and a swarming multitude of serfs had not 
passed beyond the condition of the Middle Ages, 

M. de Ségur collected during his four years’ embassy a great 
deal of information as to the country and peoples of Russia; but 
it is the more possible to follow exclusively his diplomatic career, 
that the sombre background of Siberia and the knout made 
politics everywhere a tabooed subject, except amongst the most 
intimate friends. In this only, the conversation of the most 
cultivated society differed from that of Paris, where politics 
had by this time become almost the only object of general 
interest. 

The most conspicuous person at the Court of Catherine IT. was 
Prince Potemkin ; and it was he whom it most behoved the Comte 
de Ségur to win to his interests. The Prince’s influence was as 
unbounded as his ambition. If he did not originate the scheme 
of a vast Eastern Empire for Russia, he was at least its most 
zealous supporter. Catherine had endowed him with such 
immense territories that he was suspected of aiming at indepen- 
dence. It was even said that she had secretly married him; and 
Ségur thought this the less improbable, that when younger 
favourites for a time supplanted him, he nevertheless retained to 
his death an extraordinary authority over her. An almost 
incredible deference and servility were shown him by the whole 
nobility, and even the foreign ambassadors found a difficulty in 
preserving a due dignity in their relations with him. “The 
English Envoy,” says Ségur, “ accustomed from the manners of his 
country to every sort of eccentricity,” knew with an unfailing tact 
how to allow familiarity without any loss of self-respect. The 
Austrian Cobentzl, thinking that in politics everything was 
allowable, surpassed the Russian courtiers even in complaisance 
and docility. Ségur had recourse to different tactics; when 
Potemkin keeps him waiting at an audience, he goes quietly 
home ; when he is received by the Prince in a robe de chambre, bare 
legs and slippers, he returns the compliment at the return visit. 
This kind of treatment seems to have answered admirably. 
Potemkin, himself an original, and superbly disdainful of his 
flatterers, was attracted by M. de Ségur’s originality; and the 
latter knew how to pursue his advantage, by leading the 
conversation to the subjects dearest to the Prince’s heart. This 
wild, half barbarous soldier of fortune, of extravagantly irregular 
life, had of all things a passion for theology, and would discourse 
for hours on Cicumenical Councils and the doctrines of the Early 
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Church. He alternated between dreams of becoming King of 
Poland, a monk, or the founder of a religious order. When he is 
successful in battle, it is because he had encamped near the 
Church of his Patron Saint. He catches four wretched Tartars 
in one of his southern campaigns, and summons the Prince de 
Ligne to witness their fate. The Prince was for a moment in 
fear lest he should be about te assist at an execution; instead, 
they are plunged into an immense cauldron, and “ Voila, grace 
au ciel!” says Potemkin, “ quatre Mahométans baptisés par notre 
immersion grecque.” “Et bien enrhumés,” adds the Prince de 
Ligne. 

M. de Ségur’s success in winning the regard of this extra- 
ordinary person ensured the success of his embassy ; and he found 
himself at once admitted to the Empress’s private circle of guests 
hitherto only open to the English and Austrian ambassadors. 
These were the representatives of the friendly Powers, whose 
alliance just then was important to Russia; and nothing but the 
personal qualities of M. de Ségur could have procured for the 
Envoy of France such a distinction. His friendship for Potemkin, 
in fact, gave rise to misconceptions, not only in the suspicious 
breast of Geertz, the Prussian ambassador, who could not be 
persuaded that the long and ardent conferences between 
Potemkin and Ségur were only on the subject of the Greek schism. 
Potemkin himself put an interpretation upon Ségur’s friendly 
advances which was by no means warranted by the attitude of 
the French Government. At first by half-veiled hints, and after- 
wards by an outspoken proposal, he suggested the advisability 
of France falling in with the scheme of an Eastern Empire, and 
the expulsion of the Turks. The support of the English might, 
he thought, be bought by the Islands of the Augean, and he was 
not too scrupulous to add that M. de Ségur might himself hope to 
be named a governor of some rich province, such as Egypt or 
Candia, which would fall to the share of France. “Confess,” he 
says, “that the existence of these Mussulmans is a scourge for 
humanity. Yet if three or four great Powers would but concert 
together, nothing would be easier than to drive them into Asia 
and to deliver from this pest, Egypt, the Archipelago, Greece, 
and all Europe. Would not such an enterprise be just, useful, 
religious, moral, honest ? ” 

The coarseness of the bribe was revolting to M. de Ségur’s 
honour, but his personal convictions were all on the side of 
Prince Potemkin. “I never could understand,” he says, “and 
I never shall, the strange moral and political system which 
persists in the support of barbarians, brigands, fanatics, who 
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depopulate, desolate, inundate with blood the vast countries they 
possess.” 

With these pronounced views, it was not easy to resist the 
conviction that the true policy of France was an alliance with 
Russia ; and this, in fact, became the burden of M. de Ségur’s 
representations to his Court, and the object of all his diplomacy. 
Events were at hand which seemed likely to make such an 
alliance possible. 

In the summer of his first year in Russia, the French 
ambassador joined the Empress in one of those expeditions 
which she so constantly undertook for the sake of judging for 
herself of the condition of her petite ménage. It was in the course 
of this journey that he noticed a sombre silence fall upon the 
usually gay and genial Catherine, and upon Potemkin himself. 
Every one was, in fact, so cross that Ségur began to suspect that 
they were conspiring to Louder the ambassador of France. It 
transpired, however, that the King of Prussia and Mr. Pitt were 
the offenders. Frederick, having failed to win the alliance of 
France, in spite of M. de Bouillé’s mediation, had at that 
particular moment succeeded in obtaining the support of the King 
of England, in his capacity as Elector of Hanover, to his anti- 
Austrian Fiirstenbund. 

In point of fact, this decisive act on the part of England marks 
a turning-point in the policy of Russia both towards France and 
England. “Ce contretemps,” said Potemkin, “ dérange tous nos 
combinaisons.” It was the first revelation of Pitt’s growing 
distrust of the ambition of Catherine II., who had hitherto been 
inclined to look upon England as a possible ally in her Eastern 
schemes; and it sowed a seed of bitterness in Catherine’s heart, to 
bear fruit later in her war with Persia, which was only an indirect 
attack upon the commerce of India. 

It is easy to see how strongly it affected the policy of France, 
whose delay in meeting the advances of the King of Prussia had 
thus almost forced her upon the alliance of Russia. 

For her part it was clear that Catherine was inclined to meet 
France half-way. So early as 1773 she had listened complacently 
to Diderot’s eager advocacy of an alliance; but it was policy, not 
philosophy, which turned the scale. While the Russian outlets 
for trade had been exclusively upon the Baltic and the Arctic 
Ocean, the treaty with England had been of paramount 
importance ; but with every fresh acquisition upon the Black Sea 
and consequent increase of the Mediterranean trade, a friendship 
with France had become proportionately valuable. 

M. de Ségur, therefore, seized upon this fortunate moment of 
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irritation against England to suggest a convenient revenge. 
With Potemkin’s concurrence he addressed a confidential note to 
the Empress, in which he submitted that the moment had come 
for a treaty of commerce with France, and even for a closer 
political alliance. 

“If ever two States ought to be united by a treaty of 
commerce,” runs the note, “it is Russia and France. They are 
too far off to do each other harm or to give rise to occasions for 
war or enmity. Their population and their riches would render 
them the arbiters of Europe if they were united in their policy.” 
After this significant preamble, M. de Ségur went on to show that 
both countries had suffered from the fact that the articles of 
commerce between them passed through a third hand (.e., the 
carrying vessels of the English), and that this had been caused 
by the exclusive privileges granted to the latter, which had put 
them beyond the reach of competition; that France herself 
neither demanded nor granted exclusive privileges, but asked only 
to be put upon a footing of equality with other nations, and that 
a protective treaty should give confidence to the French 
merchants, in which case it was certain that France would 
become a large consumer of the salt meats, the hemp, the raw 
hides, the saltpetre, and the tallows of Russia; while the French 
wines, and the sugar and coffee of her colonies, would reach Russia 
by way of Kherson at a much cheaper rate than had hitherto been 
possible. 

The substance of this treaty had been projected on the part of 
France for more than forty years. It was now signed with 
searcely any delay; and M. de Ségur records the piquant fact that 
by some accident of travel, the note itself was written with the 
pen and upon the writing-desk of the English Ambassador. The 
success of the coup was due not only to the friendship of Prince 
Potemkin, but no doubt also to his jealousy for the rights and 
privileges of Southern Russia, where his own vast possessions lay, 
and for whose yet-to-be-created trade he was anxious to find 
suitable outlets. 

With this commercial treaty M. de Ségur had achieved the 
most solid and enduring success of his embassy ; but its crowning 
interest lies in that marvellous voyage on the Borysthene, which 
marked a still more conspicuous epoch in the Eastern Question. 

It was in January, 1787, that Fitzherbert, Cobentzl and Ségur 
left St. Petersburg to join the Empress at Czarskozelo, whence 
the party were to start first in sledges, and afterwards by boat, to 
visit the new province of Crimea.* The Prince de Ligne had 


* Finally annexed to Russia, 1779. 
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preceded them, to carry to the Emperor of Austria the plan of 
route, for Catherine’s triumphal car was to be followed not only 
by a crowd of foreigners and newly-made subjects, but also by the 
King of Poland and the Emperor of Austria. The story of this 
“ thrice-famous voyage,” as Carlyle calles it, has a kind of 
fantastic splendour. The cold was intense; the country one vast 
plain of snow; the flying fleet of sledges travelled with an extra- 
ordinary swiftness for six days, through silent ice-clad pine forests 
and wide white plains, till they reached Kieff, where they were to 
take boat for Kherson on the Black Sea. Everywhere the country 
seemed a solitude, for at that season in Russia every beast is in 
his den, every peasant by his stove. Only at night, when the 
splendid cortége stopped at some little village for food and rest, 
the poor inhabitants collected in crowds, in spite of the terrible 
rigour of cold, and remained patiently watching with beards 
bristling with icicles, round the little palace raised in their midst 
as if by magic, where the joyous train of the Empress, seated 
round a sumptuous table or upon luxurious divans, felt nothing 
of the cold, saw nothing of the poverty of the country, but lived 
for ever in the midst of a sumptuous warmth, upon exquisite wines, 
rare fruits, and delicious food. 

In their sledges, the travellers were so warmly wrapped in rich 
furs, over which again were worn heavy bearskins, that the cold 
was quite unfelt; and even the darkness of those long nights was 
unknown, for on each side of the road were raised at short 
intervals great faggots of fir, cypress, birch and pine, which 
flamed into the night along the whole route. 

At each town the Empress, careful to pose with decorum as the 
head of the Greek Church, though in reality decidedly “ philo- 
sophical” in her views, attended Mass at the cathedral. A ball 
was an equally necessary part of the travelling ceremonial, 
because there the Empress met several classes of people, whom 
she questioned with extreme care. Everywhere a palace was 
ready to receive her, while the richer inhabitants entertained her 
suite. Sometimes, however, the latter had strange quarters, in 
peasants’ huts, where they tried in vain to sleep on wooden 
benches round the stoves, while the peasant himself, his wife and 
children, lay snoring on the stove itself, and the darkness of the 
chamber was lighted only by the flare of a resinous branch. 

Through all the long journey politics was a tabooed subject, 
and for those not in the secret, it might have been what on the 
surface it professed to be—merely a tour of inspection of the 
newly-acquired province of the Crimea. The Prince de Ligne, 
however, that spoilt fayourite of so many kings, overhears some 
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curious talk as he sits in the carriage between two monarchs, and 
sometimes, overcome with heat, falls half asleep on one or other 
august shoulder. 

“Rather than sign the renunciation of thirteen provinces like 
my brother George,” says Catherine sweetly, “I would have shot 
myself with a pistol.” “And rather than sign my own resigna- 
tion, like my brother and brother-in-law, by assembling the 
nation to talk about abuses, I don’t know what I should have 
done,” says Joseph II., liberal and philosopher. Sometimes ces 
pauvres diables de Turcs have their turn. The Prince de Ligne 
speaks with enthusiasm of the resuscitation of the Greeks; and 
Catherine, of Lycurgus and Solon. But Joseph, thinking more 
of the future than of the past, says: “Que diable faire de 
Constantinople ?” 

“T have thirty millions of subjects,” says one, “ counting only 
the males.” “And I, twenty millions, counting all,” says the 
other. “I want,” says Catherine, “an army of at least 600,000 
from Kamskatka to Riga.” “ With the half of that,” says the 
Emperor, “I have all I need.” 

The Emperor of Austria, however, only joined the party at 
Kherson. At the ancient city of Kieff, which with many vicissi- 
tudes had been Polish till 1686, there was a halt of two months, 
until the breaking of the ice made the river navigable; and it 
was here that Catherine received a motley crew of courtiers from 
the East and West: merchants in long robes, with immense 
beards ; officers in every variety of uniform; the famous Cossacks 
of the Don in Asiatic dress and long lances; Tartars, the ancient 
conquerors of Russia, now humbly submissive to a woman and a 
Christian; a Prince of Georgia and numerous Kerghiz and 
Kalmucks, with flat Mongolian faces and wild and savage bearing, 
from the region of the Caspian. With these came splendid Polish 
nobles and petits-maitres philosophes from Parisian salons to do 
homage to the “ Cleopatra of the Dneister,” as it was the jargon 
of the day to call the great Empress. 

To Kanieff, a little lower on the river, came too Stanislas 
Poniatowski, King of Poland, who “ spent three millions and three 
months to spend three hours with Catherine.” The interview is 
like some scene in a tragedy, where curious crowds are watching 
as the fates close round the luckless hero. The hillsides and 
plains round Kanieff are covered with the squadrons of the 
magnificent Polish cavalry, the river is gay with the flagged 
vessels of the Czarina. An immense curiosity prevailed to see the 
meeting between the two monarchs who had parted last as lovers. 
One is not surprised to hear of a shade of embarrassment and con- 
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straint upon the usually imperturbable face of the Empress, or of 
the forced smiles and sad eyes of poor Stanislas. When Catherine 
finds his hat for him after the banquet: “Ah, Madame! vous 
men avez donné autrefois un bien plus beau,” he says with that 
unconquerable tendency to epigram which seems inevitable in the 
most serious events of the eighteenth century. 

But the time for favours for him was past. Catherine indeed 
received him with all splendour. The fleet was illuminated ; 
the hillsides furrowed with combustible materials, so that when 
lighted at night, they showed like the lava streams of a volcano ; 
but she would not delay her journey at his entreaties, or 
attend the magnificent ball he had prepared for her. The meeting 
had in fact been practically fruitless. The situation had become 
too hopelessly involved to be mended by a few fair words. The 
destruction of Poland was already inevitable, for the promises of 
support, which neither Joseph nor Catherine refused to Stanislas, 
were in reality guarantees of further difficulties with his subjects, 
whose chief bond of union was hatred for the Russian protectorate. 

The Czarina’s interview with the Emperor seemed destined to 
have more effect. Even in 1772, Catherine had written to Voltaire, 
“ Tl ne nous restera guere que Byzance a prendre, et en vérité je 
commence a@ croire que cela mest pas impossible.” It seems 
certain that the first step towards the realisation of her dream 
was definitely decided upon at Kherson, almost within sight of 
the Turkish fortresses. ‘“ C’est ici le chemin de Byzance,” stood over 
a triumphal arch through which the monarchs had to pass. In 
public, Catherine still prated of peace, in private she was 
discussing with Joseph the re-establishment of the Greek 
republics. Joseph was to be dazzled with the prosperity and 
immense resources of Russia; and this no doubt was in part the 
object of Prince Potemkin’s preparations in the Southern provinces, 
and the magical effects he had contrived to provide, as if for the 
eye of Catherine alone. 

It was not only flocks and herds and hapless peasants who were 
driven to the banks of the river to makea smiling prospect for the 
Empress. Squadrons of Cossacks were constantly mancuvring on 
the Steppes; and, what was even more significant, Catherine 
reviewed for the first time, in the roads of the Bay of Sebastopol, 
a Russian fleet, the roar of whose cannon might have warned 
Europe that a Russian flag might in a few hours float upon the 
walls of Constantinople. 

War indeed was in the air. The Turks were alarmed at 
Catherine’s warlike demonstrations, while Catherine herself was 
unreasonably resentful, that while she was talking of peace, the 
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Turks should respond by sending a fleet to Oczakoff, thus 
preventing her from reconnoitring that place from her own terri- 
tory on the opposite side of the river. She was in reality anxious 
for an excuse to resume that struggle which afterwards gave her, 
by the Peace of Jassy, Oczakoff and Akermann, and the whole 
territory between the Bug and the Dniester. 

Meantime, the position of the Ambassador of France was not 
an easy one. By her rejection of Prussia, the Russian alliance had 
become a necessity for France, if she was not to remain isolated 
in Europe. But war, in the present state of her finances, was 
an impossibility for her, and war, if the two imperial powers should 
agree to attack the Turk, seemed inevitable. M. de Ségur could 
gain no security from his conversations with the Emperor that 
Austria was prepared to offer any firm resistance to the aggres- 
sions of Catherine. The only guarantee for peace seemed the 
dearth which was prevailing in some of the richest provinces in 
Russia, and the insurrection in Brabant, which threatened to 
seriously hamper Joseph II. 

The ambassador was convinced that the Russian alliance was 
the only way out of the difficulty ; the point was, to make it a 
Quadruple Alliance of Russia, Austria, France and Spain. If this 
could be concluded, he believed that England, Prussia, and the 
Porte “ would be brought to reason,” and that France would retain 
her influence in Holland. He could not have been ignorant that 
such an alliance almost inevitably involved war, but in after years 
he was disposed to believe, with Joseph, that war might have 
provided a convenient outlet for the ferment of men’s minds in 
France. Louis X VI. was himself in favour of the alliance, but in 
vain M. de Ségur waited for decisive instructions from home. By 
every courier he received nothing but recommendations to reserve 
and caution. During the two years that followed that famous 
voyage, Catherine was perpetually urging and expecting that the 
matter should be concluded; but neither Gustavus the Third’s 
declaration of war against Prussia, and of alliance with the Tarks, 
nor the conclusion of an alliance between Russia, Holland and 
England, could hasten the movements of the French Ministry. The 
sole obstacle appeared to be the guarantee which Prussia demanded 
for the integrity of Poland, which was, in fact, a guarantee that 
her own protectorate over it should be respected. But the true 
mot de Vénigme was to be found in the paralysing poverty and 
vacillation of the French Court. In the matter of the guarantee, 
France was faithful to the shortsighted selfishness of her ancient 
policy. Poland should not be Russian, but she would risk nothing 
in order that she might remain Polish. 
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The last negotiations were cut short by the thunder of the fal] 
of the Bastille, which struck terror even in the Russian Court; 
while “ Frenchmen, Russians, Danes, Germans, English and Dutch 
embraced and congratulated each other in the streets of St. 
Petersburg, as if freed from a heavy chain.” 

After all, it was this and all that it portended, and not the 
formation of a coalition against the Turk, which was to signalise 
the triumph of “ Philosophy.” 











Che Decay of Discipline. 


Tas phrase sums up the situation and epitomises the whole 
bearing of modern decadence. The sense of discipline has almost 
gone. Respect for duty, as duty against inclination, is nowhere. 
Personal desire takes rank before the general good, and self- 
restraint, including obedience to the law—that virtue which once 
stood in the forefront of the Stoic’s virile creed—is now derided 
as the poor, pinched, starveling offshoot of a discredited asceticism. 
Pleasure, not well-doing, forms the burden of each man’s desire, 
and “the hogs of Epicurus’ stye” are cherished in the drawing- 
room and suffered to run loose in the streets. The spirit of 
disintegration at present so fashionable, expresses itself in 
nothing more plainly than in the importance given to and claimed 
by the individual on the right-hand—given to and claimed by 
bodies of men working against the interests of the community on 
the left; these bodies of men, by the way, being simply the 
extension of the principle of individualism—egotism multiplied 
and magnified by just so much and so many. 

In every department of modern life we see this same decay of 
discipline, backed by excessive regard for the soft and easy-going 
of the individual. Human nature, being at the best but an 
imperfect kind of thing as well as infinitely subtle, complex, and 
elusive, and law being definite in form and unelastic in substance, 
it is absolutely impossible to frame all decrees so as to cover every 
conceivable kind of exception. With the best will in the world, 
there must be occasional injustice, if only by the fact that while 
the rule is necessarily the same, the nature of the recipients as 
necessarily differs. Hence the measure dealt out to each alike, 
is harder for the one than for the other. Order, not unchecked 
individualism, is the great law of the universe ; and this order is 
brought about by the close interaction of forces which must needs 
include the partial suppression of the unit for the common good 
of the whole. We see this law, this truth, everywhere. From 
the flower-seeds buried in the forest, and prevented from coming to 
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the light because of the overpowering domination of that forest, to 
the strangling of the weaker sapling by the more vigorous vitality 
of its stronger neighbour—from the hands, which, given favourable 
chances, “the rod of empire might have swayed,” but which fate 
and circumstance have bound to the flail and the plough, to the 
man of passions, energies, ambition in excess of the moral law 
and beyond the limits of social allowance—the full fruition of each 
individual life, a man’s unchecked development on the lines he 
would most prefer, irrespective of others, is a dream impossible to 
realise if society is to hold together. But this is the confessed 
aim of both anarchists and the new hedonists ; each sect of revolu- 
tionaries doing its best to bring about a time of universal licence, 
the one by murder and dynamite, the other by the “roses and 
raptures” we know of; the one desiring free trade in property so 
that no one shall hold for himself what his neighbour desires, the 
other advocating unabashed indulgence in every form of volup- 
tuousness and pleasure. And both fling to the winds, as so many 
cobwebs brushed from the glittering mosaic, the duty of self- 
restraint, the obligations of discipline, the necessity of partial 
subordination for the general good. 

For much of this, one section of the press is mainly re- 
sponsible. Certain of our “ democratic ” journals take it in hand 
to weaken wheresoever and whensoever they can all respect for 
authority, simply because it is authority. Like the typical 
miner: “’Ere’s a stranger, let’s ’eave ‘arf brick at him,” these 
exaggerated democrats cry out: “Here's a law, let us vilify it. 
Here’s a man in authority, let us slate him.” Dealing with the 
army, they encourage that kind of emasculating self-pity, those 
whining expositions of minor disagreeables, which are to military 
discipline what dry-rot is to the beams and rafters of the temple. 
They open their columns to anonymous accusations and unproved 
statements which spread like wild-fire among the rank and file 
and create a general spirit of dissatisfaction of no good to anyone. 
They retry all cases; cavil at all judgments; “ pillory” all local 
magistrates who dare to administer the law as it stands, and who, 
knowing the private lives and previous record of offenders, 
administer with strict justice and without that mercy which 
belongs only to “extenuating circumstances.” Everywhere they 
plead for pity for the criminal and oblivion for the victim. 
Punishment is an offence to their loose notions of morality ; 
and the Liberty of which they claim to be the most faithful 
exponents does not include the right of repression or the justice 
of reprisals. It is all part and parcel of the decay of discipline 
which characterises our present day. It reproduces in our time 
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and age the conditions of the old Roman Decline, preceding the 
final Fall. 

In the growing-time of nations, as of other organisms, the law 
is one of increase, of aggregation, of compact welding together of 
the several parts and minor members. In the time of decay 
before dissolution, the law is that of disintegration. Branches 
fall and leaves are shed, and the once flourishing oak becomes a 
scarred unsightly wreck. When nations wish to make themselves 
strong they absorb those smaller neighbouring countries which, 
isolated, are so many sources of danger, but, unified and consoli- 
dated, create imperial strength. In our own time Italy has 
formed a homogeneous nation out of her various principalities, 
each in deadly rivalry with the other. Genoa and Naples, Rome 
and Florence, Venice and Palermo were all classed under the one 
generic head of Italy, but they were really hostile forces massed 
behind frail barriers which divided but did not protect them. So 
with Germany. These two countries saw the advantages of a 
compact nationality, and the disadvantages of a congeries of 
individual kingdoms without cohesion and therefore without 
power. Hence Italy made herself into a nation under the one 
same law, the one same government, and Garibaldi as the hand, 
Cavour as the head, accomplished a feat in modern history paral- 
leled only by the like unification of Germany. This has not been 
brought about without pain and loss to individual states and 
persons; but the good of the community, the splendour and 
strength of the empire, were held of more value than the partial 
loss to certain members, and the result has justified the forecasts 
of the promoters. 

In like manner the United States resisted the attempt of the 
South to dissolve the Union. That old fable about the bundle of 
sticks was their practical text; and the motto on which they 
acted was: ‘“ United we stand, divided we fall.” These three 
nations have all been made and saved by patriotic men sincerely 
devoted to the good of their country, and not afraid of responsi- 
bility nor averse from such amount of suffering as must needs 
accompany all great efforts. It has been reserved for some of us 
—the degenerate offspring of a decadent time—to palter with 
high treason under the softening euphemism of Home Rule. 
Philosophic radicalism stands as the verbal sponsor for the dis- 
integration of the empire; and the weak-backed plea is—the 
Irish want it. That is, the Celtic peasantry, inflamed by the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and the professional politicians, cry 
out for what they believe will give them the land for nothing and 
coals for the trouble of digging. ‘“ Why not give them what they 
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want?” say those to whom the decay of discipline is as an 
enlarged charter of generous freedom. It is so much more 
pleasant to say “yes” than “no,” and why should one be dis- 
agreeable and forbidding? If Ireland wants to separate herself 
from us, in Heaven’s name why not?—Ulster, by the way, not 
coming into the picture at all. 

In the same way we have philosophic radicals and cosmopolitan 
universalists who go out to India. to teach the blessings of self- 
government to a country composed of different religions, different 
races, different castes, all impossible to be welded together into a 
compact and equal whole like Germany or Italy—a heterogeneous 
mass only to be held by a predominant superintending power. 
But we—this power—are to be gradually superseded by—what ? 
The warlike Mohammedan, intolerant, tyrannical, fanatical? The 
learned Baboo, supple, subtle, hair-splitting, incapable of large 
generalizations? The Parsee, purely mercantile? The Brahmin 
with his iron-cast systems, destructive of all spontaneity, all kinds 
of freedom? The difficulty of our fit successor does not enter into 
the account—no more than the difficulty of Ulster enters into the 
Home Rulers’ account. Let but the individual be gratified and a 
fig for elemental principles, or for the community, the future, the 
integrity of the empire! 

It is like the weak complaisance of indulgent nurses when 
children cry for some costly ornament as a plaything. They are 
sure to break that fine old Satsuma vase ; they will infallibly lose 
that rare gem; but let them have it if they want it. Why 
should they cry when they could so easily be pacified? And the 
inheritors of those priceless treasures—the heirs to that threat- 
ened property, what of them? Inheritors and heirs are but 
insignificant folk in the estimation of Home Rulers; and the 
disintegration of the empire in the “autonomy” granted to 
Ireland with its Celtic population and its men of Ulster—to 
India with its hostile races and irreconcilable religions—is but 
another form of that decay of discipline from which we are 
suffering. 

The woman question is perhaps the most striking of all those 
forms of decay. The sex has never been famous for its aptitude 
to yield a willing obedience to authority, unless backed by force. 
Supported only on reason and the general good, law for the most 
part fails to impress the feminine mind, and the working result 
has ever been—when women can evade a law or break a rule, 
without punishment to follow, they do. We see this spirit now 
rampant and raging. From smokers to drilled volunteers, from 
Dodo to the Heavenly Twins, the modern woman renounces the 
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old forms which once restrained her and differentiated her from 
men on the one hand and the Lotties and Totties of the Hay- 
market on the other. Now that differentiation is so slight as to 
be scarcely discernible. The Chevalier d’Eon would find herself 
in good company were she to reappear on the earth to-day; and 
the Dubarry would not be singular, either in her own origin or 
in her imitators. The unique seed, however, that we have 
planted, with the hideous flower resulting, is the Revolted Daughter, 
that last expression of indiscipline and decay—that flourishing 
candidate for initiation into corruption. In the worst times of 
French decadence the girls were assumed to be fenced off and 
kept sacred. Even under Louis XV., an unmarried mistress was 
a publicscandal. But modern English ladies of name and position, 
of unblemished repute in their own persons, have not blushed to 
advocate the theoretical instruction in vice and the practical 
participation in coarse pleasures and immodest liberties of 
unmarried girls, simply because restraints are irksome. 

The decay of discipline, indeed, of which we speak obtains 
nowhere more than in our homes. The old-fashioned ideas of 
subordination and authority have gone, like the old-fashioned 
order of chivalry and the dead-and-done-with sentiment of clan- 
ship. The obedience formerly exacted by parents and paid by 
children ranks among the lost arts and destroyed graces. The 
tone of domestic life altogether is changed ; and if any one is under 
the yoke of discipline, it is the husband for the first part, and the 
parents for the second. According to our most resonant oracle 
in this matter, if the mother exercises, or tries to exercise that 
authority which age, experience, and maternity itself have hitherto 
been supposed to confer, as by the nature of things, the girl 
rushes off to some fashionable doctor, or as fashionable divine, to 
confide her troubles to ears sympathetic with the physical sufferings 
involved in nervous irritation, and to those which understand the 
mental distress of thwarted desires. Of course it is to be 
supposed that the mother is always to blame, and the daughter 
always deserving of pity. That the mother should be the victim 
and the daughter the tyrant, does not seem to strike those sympa- 
thisers as among the possibilities of the situation. Authority, 
because authority, must be the only thing in fault; and the 
decay of discipline is to the good of all concerned. We do not 
say that mothers are always impeccable; far from it. When 
they fail in the true maternal instinct, and either coerce or 
neglect their daughters—when they set these daughters the bad 
example of levity—and worse—in their own lives, and let them 
become runagates because they are inconvenient as companions or 
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damaging as witnesses- when they keep them as school-girls till 
they are nineteen or more, simply to defer so long as they are 
able the uncomfortable confession included in their appearance— 
then is the balance of wrong on the maternal side; and the girls 
are but to be pitied if they become insolent, intractable, fast, 
and Dodoesque. These are, however, the exceptions; and the 
Revolted Daughter for the most part belongs to a good mother 
whose main fault has been her weakness. 

The relative value of things does not count with those who 
advocate the rights of individuals without considering the 
whole result. It is as if they should rejoice when a wood is 
burnt down, because all manner of suppressed weeds and wild 
flowers have then leave to spring to the surface. The oaks and 
elms, beech-trees and poplars, all good for the service of man and the 
profit of society, lie in charred and blackened masses; but by their 
sacrifice, acres of ground-ivy and blue speedwell, of wood-betony 
and enchanter’s nightshade, please the eye and fulfil their own 
law. Yet no great thing has ever been done in life where 
the material was more considered than the result, All grand 
work demands individual sacrifice, and lives are well given 
for the establishment of an enduring achievement. The workmen 
who lost their lives, say, in the building of the Forth Bridge, the 
soldiers who have died in defence of their country, the martyrs 
who were slaughtered for the maintenance of truth, all have 
been individual lives sacrificed for the greater gain of the 
community. And all have given themselves under the law 
of authority and by the welding power of discipline. If the 
puling sentiment of modern times, by which the individual is 
made of more importance than the community, and personal 
discomfort ranks before the splendour of an everlasting achieve- 
ment, if this had been the rule in days gone by, we should not 
have risen above the baser level of barbarism, we should never 
have come to the grandeur of a nationality, nor to the glorious 
dignity of discipline. For discipline is dignity. It is a nobler 
thing to be one of a magnificent community, under supreme laws, 
belonging to an imperial organisation, giving and receiving, 
sacrificing and endowed, than to be a mere unit isolated and 
unsupported, whose freedom is desolation, and whose liberties 
include neither communal interactionjnor legal protection. The 
higher we go in self-conscious life, the more we find this sense of 
communal interaction, which necessarily includes the partial 
suppression of individualism—this obedience to discipline, wherein 
consists true liberty. The apotheosis of individualism is to be 
found in autocracy. The tyranny of such men as King Theebaw, 
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tunjeet Singh, and the like is individualism in eacelsis, The 
disciplinary prohibition of laws by which one man may not 
hurt another, and the compacted interaction of the various 
members of a community, are the true and only methods of 
freedom known to civilisation. Our modern contempt for this 
disciplined interaction is a step backward, not forward; it is 
exchanging order for confusion, and co-ordination for chaos. 

The present has lost some beautiful possessions of the past. 
Manners are ruder, and, if morals are no more lax, modesty is less 
exact. Waxed fat we kick; and patience, with obedience to 
authority, lies in the limbo of the effete and done with. The 
House of Commons rebels against the Constitution by which it 
exists at all; and, like fretful children when denied their desire, 
the Radical members strike the restraining hand of constituted 
authority. The Press encourages discontent with things as they 
are, and sows the seeds of mutiny at all four corners. The Sunday 
demonstrators in Hyde Park preach sedition, blasphemy, and 
reforms brought about by dynamite and anarchy. Our daughters 
revolt against the authority of their parents and the restraints of 
maidenly modesty ; and our women rebel against the limitations, 
the functions, and the duties of their sex. It is the hour of 
disintegration all through—in imperial politics, society, and the 
home. And only when we have come back to a due sense of the 
moral grandeur and social strength which lies in discipline and 
co-ordination, shall we have shaken off this present nightmare and 
reawaken to the true knowledge of relative values. 

















Che Oil-press. 
A TUSCAN PICTURE. 


os 


A coon mysterious chamber, where the glow 
Of wintry sunshine from the small barred square 
Pierces white radiance through the dusty air; 
And in the midst, with patient step and slow, 
The white ox treads his round, with head bent low 
Beneath the yoke; taking his ample share 
Of labour. The revolving wheel lays bare 
The trough wherein it turns, and where they throw 
Black olives to be crushed to this rich mass 
Which fills the hempen baskets ‘neath the press, 


Where as the screw turns, and the pile grows less, 


We see the oozy shining trickle pass, 
The rich reward of so much care and toil, 
Symbol of Grace and Gladness—precious oil. 


E. C. TownsHENp. 








Che Mills of God. 


By EGERTON CASTLE. 


“The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind exceeding small.” 


Tus is the singular experience of a certain English student in 
the noble, ancient city of Mainz. 

The case is in many ways curious, and may be worth recording 
as an unusual manifestation of the obscure mental disorder 
called remorse ; and the manner in which the Englishman came, 
most fortuitously, to be made acquainted with the drama in 
question, and even to play an actual part in its scenes, is not 
devoid of picturesque interest. 

During the hour when it was fated that his path shonld cross 
that of the unfortunate man who had once listened to the devil’s 
whisper, the student was musing in the dim, low-ceiled wine- 
room, well known in Mainz, at the sign of the “ Ducal Tun.” It 
was a hot July afternoon. In that cool chamber—every decora- 
tion of which, elaborately quaint, ponderously archaic, aimed, in 
deference to the national bias, at adding romantic zest to the 
delight a German can pour out of a long-necked flask—he was 
installed by the small-paned window which overlooks the 
cathedral porch, a flagon of Franconian wine at his elbow, and 
an open book under his dreaming eyes. 

At the University this young man’s studies, with ulterior 
views of academic distinction, bore among other things upon 
Philology. But the study of languages was with him a labour of 
love, an attractive pursuit; he found an ever fresh fascination in 
the cultivation of new systems of speech. During that summer 
the energies of his mind were altogether bent on mastering the 
intricacies of German phraseology. By favour of earlier circum- 
stances he was already a very sufficient adept in many tongues 
of Latin root; he had, in fact, that singular power, rare in an 
Englishman, of assimilating, by keenness of fancy and intellectual 
sympathy, the spirit of other climes. Every newly acquired tittle 
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of power in expressing that spirit by words and manners was to 
him, so to speak, what each fresh treasure is to the collector—a 
source of subtle personal pride, with all its attendant indescribable 
pleasures. 

No one perhaps in modern times realised better the truth of 
the historic saying of the great Charles the Fifth of Austria and 
First of Spain:—‘So many different tongues do I speak, so 
many different men can I be.” Indeed, the English youth, who, 
at home, was an undeniable Briton, with a disposition somewhat 
reticent and uncompromising and a ruling taste for work, when 
he lived in Spain imbibed with the sunrays and the warm 
coloured words something of the grandiloquent mode of thought 
and the grave laziness of that happy, self-admiring, easy-living 
country. 

In Italy he grew good-natured and demonstrative, and feasted 
his soul in the rippling music of a tongue so bright and clear as 
to seem the only natural speech of man in happiness. In Paris 
he would become sceptical, fluent, and very precisely superficial, 
and be voted a charming companion, singularly un-English. 

But the mighty German tongue was a harder conquest to 
undertake, although the undergraduate was already beginning to 
consort with its Gothic soul, and was once again experiencing 
the curious satisfaction of evolving brain-pictures out of an 
assemblage of hitherto unknown sounds. Some quatrains in 
the ‘Book of Songs’ had newly made his heart beat with the 
unspeakable twilight longing which Heine, single among the 
world’s poets, has fixed by human words ; and aided by his imagi- 
nation, he had already re-read in its own native music the epic 
legend of Doctor Faustus. But Teutonic prose was still fatiguing 
to unravel; and thus he had yielded to musing on this sultry 
summer day, and abandoned his book—Hoffman’s ‘ Elixir’—at a 
fantastic but terrifyingly long sentence. 

For some time he had been the sole occupant of the wine- 
room. Presently there entered to him one whom he remem- 
bered having noticed before about the town. This man, lithe 
and well-built, though of no great stature, had, beyond contest, 
a most characteristic presence, which once seen could hardly be 
forgotten. 

His was a face of the most perfect masculine beauty, one to haunt 
the romantic fancy with its clear-cut features and fiery dark eyes, 
deeply shaded under straight brows, the blackness of which 
seemed intense in contrast with a singularly even paleness of 
skin, and hair of dull copper hue. It was, as the Englishman 
thought at the first glance, a face which the best travelled 
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man would hardly have expected to see out of a picture of 
Vandyck’s. 

The stranger, after a vague salutation, took a seat at a neigh- 
bouring table, ordered wine, and then proceeded to reperuse, in 
lingering fashion, a letter, the contents of which he was evidently 
already master of. And, as he read, the student had opportunity 
to examine and admire him more particularly. 

It was a noble countenance in repose; withal apparently a 
sensitive mirror of fleeting emotion. 

“Verily here is one who must have turned many a woman’s 
head,” commented the observing youth, and, as he further marked 
the smile that ever and anon played on the other’s lips, settled 
to his own satisfaction that the missive which could give scope 
for such drawn-out pleasure had been of a certainty penned by 
some fair hand. 

At length the letter was refolded and replaced on the reader’s 
heart, who then filled his glass with wine. A shaft of sunlight 
darting over the minster pinnacles in through the tavern window, 
broke itself in a golden splash on a corner of the brown oak 
table. The man, shifting his chair, placed his glass under the 
sun-pour; and on the moment the beaker of ruddy Assmans- 
haiiser, in the midst of the surrounding russet gloom, assumed 
the glory of some monstrous scintillating ruby. 

Sympathetic to the glow of the wine, or so the Englishman 
thought, the stranger's eyes brightened, and, as he peered through 
the glass, his white teeth gleamed again under the red cavalier 
moustache. Yet his thoughts were not of wine, for he toyed 
with the glass without even tasting the liquid light. And pre- 
sently he seemed to fall into a deeper reverie while the brightness 
faded from his face; he rested his head on one hand, and with, 
what appeared, a creeping melancholy, absently watched the sun- 
ray travel from the glass along the table until it fell away and 
was lost on the dull floor. 

For some time, from his coign of vantage, the Englishman sat 
pondering with lazy interest on the circumstances of this silent 
companion. Then the deep throbbing of the cathedral bell, 
warning of the flight of irreparable time, reminded him of the 
ever present duty. He debated for a moment whether he would 
intrude on the stranger’s privacy and amiably practise the German 
speech with him, or resume the unravelling of Hoffman’s incurved 
sentences. The stranger's countenance made it seem possible 
that an interruption to what was clearly a dismal train of thought 
might not be unwelcome. 

As he hesitated, the dreamer, likewise roused by the boom of 
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the clock, with a sigh raised his eyes from the contemplation of 
his glass, looked around in an absent manner, and encountered 
the Englishman’s glance. 

“A sultry day, sir,” he said, addressing him in German, with 
pretty civility. 

The Englishman made suitable reply in the same tongue; but 
as they exchanged the further banalities of an opening con- 
versation he was struck by an unusual intonation in his inter- 
locutor’s speech, and began to have doubts as to his nationality. 
Selecting his most fluent and secure sentences, and delivering 
himself of these, he noted presently a quick look of interest, one 
which almost suggested anxiety, leap on to the sensitive face 
opposite him. 

“You are a foreigner, sir,” said the gentleman then with 
excellent command of the language, but with that outlandish 
qualifying tone that had already awakened the student's 
curiosity. ‘A foreigner, sir, are you not, if you will forgive 
my inquiry?” 

“Yes, as you perceive, and hard at work upon learning German. 
I am English, but find your tongue hard to master.” The last 
words were tentative. They should have elicited a similar 
declaration of nationality. But the stranger, the tension of his 
whole frame perceptibly relaxing, gave a slight sigh, and ignored 
the bait. 

“Then I drink to your greater success,” he said, and raised his 
glass. ‘You already speak with much correctness.” 

“Tt is very good of you to say so,” vaguely responded the 
baffled Englishman. 

“With your permission,” then said the stranger more cheerily, 
and rising as he spoke, “I will sit at your table. What are you 
reading, you permit? Ah, the ‘ Devil’s Elixir.’ Ido not know 
the book.” Then, musingly—‘ How many people glibly talk and 
write of the devil, who have never known him! Germans are 
especially fond of adverting to him, and swearing by him. ‘The 
devil’s in it,’ they say, on slightest occasions. Oh, this is wrong! 
There should be less light talk of the great enemy.” He spoke 
slowly, and the Englishman listened amused and curious. But, 
in trying to respond in extemporised phrases, he broke down in 
the unfamiliar speech, and again on a second trial came to a dead 
stop for want of verbs. 

“T am ashamed,” he said, blushing with vexation, “and after 
three months too!” 

The other smiled in benevolent sympathy. He was still 
fingering the book in front of him, on tke open cover of which 
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was a small book-plate; then pointing to the Latin epigraph 
under the crest— 

“Patience, dear sir,’ he said, “the first steps are hard, but 
this motto of yours, Propositi tenaz, is one which will lead you 
through greater difficulties than this German language. Gaudet 
patientia duris. I regret I do not know English myself.” 

As the Latin words escaped the speaker, with a certain archaic 
air of scholarship that was not without its quaintness, the young 
philologist pricked his ears; the riddle was solved; the hardness 
of the middle s and e, the guttural 2 were unmistakable indices. 
In none but a Castilian school could this Latin have been learned. 

With much of that sense of relief felt by the average musician 
as he abandons the deciphering of an intricate piece for an old 
familiar favourite, the student played truant from his self- 
imposed school and lapsed from laboured German into fluent 
Spanish. 

The result of this innocent departure was remarkable. From 
the first sentence the stranger grew livid, raised his head with a 
jerk, as though he had been struck, and clutching the edge of the 
table and pushing back his chair, stared a moment in silence at 
the amazed youth. 

“What is this? What is the meaning of this?” he gasped forth 
at last, while a purple glow flashed into the dilated pupils of his 
eyes—whether from anger or dread it was impossible to distinguish. 
“Why do you speak to me in that language?” he queried again, 
and this time with obvious distress, unaware seemingly that he 
now used the same tongue himself. 

The Englishman was astounded; all he had said was, “Am I 
wrong, sir, in thinking that you speak Castilian ?” and he would 
have added, “In that tongue at least my converse would not be 
an infliction to you.” But the man’s alteration of manner stopped 
him abruptly, and he made answer, when he had sufliciently 
recovered from his confusion— 

“ Why—why, because it is a language I know well, and love 
well. And my speaking it was meant in courtesy. But since 
you resent it, I crave your pardon—and I will retire.” 

His companion shook his head and gave a deprecating wave of 
his shapely hand. 

“No, sir,” he replied, motioning him down again in a markedly 
unconventional manner, “ you must sit there.” 

The bidding was so singularly expressed that the student’s 
first thought (that here was some criminal, intent on hiding his 
nationality and aghast at being detected) vanished as suddenly as 
it had taken shape. He sat down again; and there ensued a long 
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silence. He could see the man’s luminous brown eyes still fixed, 
but their speculation was now inwards. 

“He is a madman,” was the second thought; and to humour 
one who might be dangerous if thwarted—“ Well, sir!” he said 
courteously, preparing to listen. At the ring of the Spanish words 
again the stranger drew in his breath and turned pale once more, 
while his countenance assumed a pathetic, deprecating, almost 
imploring look, which changed all vague thoughts of fear into 
what was almost sympathy. 

“So, you speak my language, sir,” said his strange companion 
in a low voice and with his eyes cast down; “ what a misfortune— 
what a misfortune! Ah me! that you should have spoken. Now 
you must listen. I must trespass on your time, for you must 
hear.” 

He drew his chair closer, thrust his arms forward on the table, 
and twisted nervously the signet ring he wore on his little finger. 
Then, sighing faintly, he raised his eyes full on his companion ; 
and compelling and holding his attention, began his say— 

“You must hear of what really happened, it is now already 
many years, in the officers’ room at the Military School of Segovia, 
between a young man whose forefathers had all stainlessly borne 
these arms, and Ramon Echegorri, an honourable man, once a 
sergeant in the Regiment-Loyalty. It has to be told, and you 
must hear it.” 

His voice had changed after the first few words and assumed a 
strange character ; it was low, yet limpid in its great precision, 
and absolutely toneless, as though the speaker read out a mere 
statement. The contrast between the voice and the words from 
the outset impressed the listener, who, now quite recovered from 
his alarms, began fervently to hope that the stillness of the wine- 
room might not prematurely be disturbed. 

“T must assure you, sir, that, up to that day, the young officer 
was blameless of aught that befits not a gentleman. And yet 
then he did, for no reason that can be urged in excuse, that 
which it turns me sick to remember. Many and many a time 
have I marvelled how much less dreadful some vulgar crime of 
blood or treason, which might be expiated in manly fashion, 
would be to look back upon. But this youth’s action was merely 
one of low cunning. It was not even theft. When I think of it, I 
think as of putrid dust, of obscene spittle.” There was no 
change in the man’s voice; but the listener, enthralled by this 
passion of contempt, could see a slight dew of sweat-drops gather- 
ing on his temples. 

“Tt is good that you should know,” the voice went on. “ This 
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young man was one of a party of ensigns sent to Segovia to work 
out a course. They were very strictly kept, and were naturally 
not allowed much money. This Ramiro I speak of, a little older 
than the greater number, was the most likely candidate for the 
first place at the coming examination. He was a keen and hard- 
working youth ; one, I proclaim, who had then the stuff in him for 
a good man. It was two days before the passing out, and he had 
received a small sum of money from his family, who, though of 
ancient race and good position, kept him, on principle, to the simple 
necessary during his probation, Strict was the discipline in the 
school on matters of payment. 

“ All was well up to that day ; all was well even up to the night, 
although the money which was to pay for the month’s catering 
was no longer his. He had been a fool that day, but had not yet 
stooped. But, in the evening, as he sat in the officers’ room, 
deserted then and gloomy, warming himself at the brazier, even as 
Peter before his treachery—for it was bitter cold and the town was 
soft with snow—a fatal shabbiness of mood began to defile his mind. 
His thoughts were dismal and cold as the air outside as he bent 
them on the missing moneys ; recalling with contempt,how but an 
hour before they had been yielded, as in a dream, and passed into 
the bosom of the gipsy-girl, to win one by one a smile and a song 
from her red lips; recalling with white fury how, in mocking 
ceremony, the little demon had restored to him at the last one of 
the smallest coins—the sole occupant now of his miserably flat 
purse—as a superstitious sacrifice to luck, no doubt, before 
thrusting him forth into the snowy road, gibing at him for the 
booby that he was. 

“And now, with elbows on his knees and head resting in his 
hands as he gazed into the burning brazier, he pondered. Would 
he be believed if he claimed to have lost his funds by accident? 
Yet, so lost they must appear. A manly confession of the true 
use made of what was due to the military chest would be ruinous 
to his prospects. The lie must be told. This was the first step 
downward; one, you see, he could hardly avoid. So the young 
man drew his last piece; he culled the steward and ordered his 
evening coffee, and tossed the coin to him. 

“This steward was an honourable man; a fine and good soldier, 
strong and straight ; his great chest was bright with the crosses 
of many actions. He was a Basque. His name was Ramon 
Echegorri, and,as I said, he was a man of probity. This man 
spoke to the young officer with respectful interest. He was only 


a sergeant, but had seen much fighting, and the officer was on the 
threshold of his career. 
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“<*T am told, Sir Lieutenant,’ said he as he brought the cup, 
‘that you are most like for the first place. I shall rejoice to hear it 
so. It is good the book-work will soon be over, for you look more 
fatigued than I have seen you before.’ Such were his words, and 
they were kind. 

“ And when this Ramon had retired, the officer, thinking of the 
morrow, and how it might well be that he had already jeopardised 
almost sure success by one hour of folly, was seized again with 
fury against himself. He flung the empty purse into the red fire, 
and cursed his fortune. In the next room the steward was piling 
up the day’s cash, and the chink of coin, faint as it was, was grievous 
to his ears. He walked out of the room, down the great icy stairs, 
out once more into the white and black streets, devising where he 
should lose his money. And then the thought that the brass 
rings of the purse might be found in the brazier stopped him short 
—I remember where this thought occurred ; it was under the arch 
of the aqueduct towering over the housetops. And although this 
was but a trivial thing after all, it struck colder at my heart than 
the wind that hissed among the old stones.” 

The speaker, unaware of his self-betrayal, turned his agonised 
gaze here appealingly upon the listener, who, seemingly bound by 
something of the same spell, hung silently upon his words. 

“This was the beginning of the evil itself, although I assure 
you, sir, that it was yet unformed and unadopted. If we believe 
in the devil, it was he who at that moment whispered tome: ‘ths 
rings of the purse!’ .... Anyhow, the officer returned, half 
running to the room, intent only on seeking among the coals for 
the unconsumed evidence. But, as he entered, panting with 
the hurry, he found the sergeant again. 

“The man turned to him inquiringly. He had a pleasant 
smiling face. 

“*¢ Forgotten something, my Lieutenant?’ he queried, and looked 
round and about with polite solicitude. 

“*Yes—yes, Echegorri. I think I left my purse on the table.’ 
This time it was the devil himself who spoke, for the officer had 
not intended saying that. And as soon as the lie was out, cold 
again seized him by the heart. The blood flew to his head. But 
it was said. Ah me! sir, you see it was said. 

“Ramon Echegorri turned grave on the instant. He cast his 
eyes quickly around once more, and then firmly looked into his 
officer’s eyes, saying— 

*“** No, my Lieutenant, you have not left it here.’ The young 
man’s heart trembled. But there was no retreat possible. 

“*T have left it here, Echegorri. In fact, [remember placing it 
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on that table. You must inquire at once.’ Echegorri shook his 
head. Itseemed as if his honest brown eyes filled the whole space 
of the room with their blaze— 

“<¢T tell you, sir, no one has been here but myself.’ 

“The soldier knew that his officer lied, and told him so to his face, 
by the tone if not by the words. And now the younger man 
felt that he was actually assailed; with the instinct of self- 
preservation he clutched desperately at the suggestion of infinite 
malice, unknown till then in his soul. 

“<«Sergeant Echegorri,’ he said roughly, ‘stand to order and 
beware. I can still let you off; but that purse I must have 
back.’ 

“But even as he spoke his guilty eyes wandered unconsciously 
towards the brazier. In an instant the sergeant saw, and it 
seemed to me as if he understood all. Oh, the curse of that hour ! 
I boldly took the prompting whisper of the devil. 

“There was still a smell of burnt silk hanging upon the air. I 
sniffed the nauseous odour and affected to be struck by a sudden 
idea: ‘My purse!’ cried I, in a voice of thunder. In one stride I 
was by the fire and peering into the coals; a little green flame 
danced over the embers; with the tongs I drew forth the fatal 
rings and shook them in the sergeant’s darkling face. ‘Oh, fool!’ 
Icalled out, ‘you have betrayed yourself. Now where is the 
money ?’ 

“ He gave me but one look, and with a contempt one would think 
unwarrantable under any circumstances in a subordinate towards 
his superior, turned his back upon me, saying, ‘You know 
that better than I do.’ 

“Footsteps were ascending the stairs. I heard them, ‘ Where 
is the money, and no more insolence?’ I cried, beside myself. He 
swung on his heels and turned to me again with burning eyes, 
stamping his foot in sudden indignation; we were both goaded 
to madness. ‘No insolence, man!’ I screamed; ‘ you stand here a 
self-convicted thief, Sergeant Echegorri.’ 

“T had hardly spoken before the stroke of his open hand fell on 
my cheek with a fury that seemed to fill the room with flames. 
To be struck by a sergeant! 

“T would have sought my sword to kill him, but my wrist was 
paralysed in his grip, and at that moment two officers entered 
upon us. Suddenly recalled to reason, he stepped back from me 
and stood silent, awaiting his fate. The guard was called up 
and the innocent man, guilty of a capital offence, was marched 
away forthwith.” 


The speaker paused. The dark flush which had suffused his 
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face slowly ebbed away, but his right cheek remained curiously 
marked with an angry redness, as if still stinging from the 
shaming blow. His eyes were fixed on the Englishman. In the 
respite there came to the latter floating thoughts of the Ancient 
Mariner and “his glittering eye;” but here the deed confessed 
was of human interest, and, unlike the wedding guest, he longed 
to hear further. Yet he spoke not a word, unconsciously fearing 
to break the spell. 

After a silence, slowly measured by the beat of the Nuremberg 
clock high on the wainscoting, the tale was resumed in precisely 
the same tone, and as if answering an unspoken query. 

“No, sir, the man was not shot. But what mattered that? 
The whole night was spent by the young officer over his books; 
it was as if the slap in the face had cleared his head of doubt; his 
brain was active, luminous. On the morrow he stood before the 
commandant of the place and reported, with simple military 
brevity, the remarkable disappearance of his money, the melancholy 
and suspicious behaviour of the hitherto blameless and trusted 
sergeant, ending up with his insane assault on a superior. The 
commandant was much struck by Don Ramiro’s excellent and 
moderate bearing, and still more so when, the official report being 
over, the latter begged, with much feeling, that only the un- 
deniable and military crime of striking an officer should be 
charged against the culprit, and not the question of theft to the 
shaming of the Regiment-Loyalty. 

“A refined sentiment of military honour, young man,’ said 
the commandant, who had belonged to the Loyalty himself; 
‘never lose that spirit. As for the sergeant, it will be as you 
wish.’ 

“ And the magnanimous youth went on his way once more under 
the black aqueduct, with upright bearing, toward the examination 
room. As everyone expected, he passed out first, and thus began 
a brilliant military career. He never saw Echegorri again, save 
on the day of trial. The prisoner’s offence was of course inex- 
cusable under any provocation; the question of provocation, 
moreover, for the reasons I have mentioned, was, by direction of 
the commandant, strictly kept back. By special mercy, in con- 
sideration of his meritorious services, the man was only condemned 
to the penal settlements. It was noticed that, at the reading of 
the sentence, he looked up at his accuser long and darkly, which 
was attributed to baffled hatred; and that then the accuser 
blushed deep, but only on the side that had been struck by the 
culprit, and that was put down to his generous blood. 

“ And this, sir, is the true story of Ramon Echegorri,” said the 
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Spaniard, who now took away his eyes from the Englishman’s 
face. 

Then, with a laugh that sounded perilously like a sob, he 
dropped his forehead on both his hands, and, in that posture, 
remained long absorbed in brooding. 

The chime of the half-hour fell solemnly from the cathedral 
tower into the sombre room. 


The Englishman was a man of broad and generous views for 
all his still young years. He did not require to meditate much 
on this miserable tale to realise the long expiation, untold in 
actual words yet so poignantly patent. He reached across the 
table and touched the stranger gently on the arm. There was a 
sympathetic quality in the contact, and the man looked up at 
once. On his face, now tired and drawn like that of one just free 
from a racking trance, there was a look of astonishment. 

“You have heard,” he murmured wonderingly—the inflections 
of waking life had returned to his speech. ‘You are, no doubt, 
a man of honour, and yet——” 

The Englishman raised his hand in denegation. Choosing his 
words with decision, as a mental surgeon rapidly and tenderly 
dealing with a wounded mind: “I have heard,” he said, “a tale 
of fate—of the irremediable consequences of an act more thought- 
less than intrinsically evil—I have heard the tale of a moment’s 
temptation, despicable enough in itself, but the results of which 
were not foreseen, and therefore not weighed. I have heard, 
above all, a tale of never absent remorse, and I remember (although 
Iam not given to that sort of quotation) that there is mercy for 
every sin.” 

The Spaniard had listened to the young man’s indulgent 
casuistry with a countenance of doubt, yet not untouched by 
relief. “You are the only one,” he said, with a weary voice, 
“who has ever listened to my story with sympathy—and such 
sympathy is balm to me,” touching his heart with a pathetic 
look. ‘Indeed, you are the only man who has heard it to the 
end. When this incomprehensible vertigo, this fatal impulse to 
unfold the true account of my dishonour seizes me, men generally 
escape, with deprecatory words, as from a madman.” 

“And, if I might advise you, sir,” said the Englishman, his 
native practicality coming once more to the fore, “ it would be to 
curb, once for all, this tendency—no doubt arising from a peni- 
tential spirit—to thus accuse yourself of a dead and past misdeed 
to the casual stranger. It is time, believe me, to shake off an 


incubus which, it may even be argued, could not continue to feed 
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upon your mind were it not in essence a loyal and generous one. 
This pragmatic impulse will degenerate into madness if you do 
not take care.” 

“Tt is already so, beyond doubt,” said the Spanish gentleman, 
stroking his forehead with distressful gesture. “In all other 
respects I am miserably sane, but the impulse, when it comes, is 
unconquerable. Men have been known, on the brink of a preci- 
pice, to be so drawn as to fling themselves into its horror. The 
language which I used for my sin I have now to use for my 
punishment. I cannot, as you have seen, even hear the beautiful, 
the noble tongue of my country without also hearing that call 
which has become irresistible. I sought a cure in flight, in 
the sound of other speech in other lands, and thought I had found 
in this exile of mind and tongue, peace at last. To-day’s events 
prove how futile is the hope.” 

He paused for a while, with his head resting on his hand, 
gazing in desolation at the strip of blue through the open window. 
Presently he resumed : 

“ The curse came upon me only when one would have thought 
the sin of my youth might well have passed into oblivion even in 
my own mind. It was years after. I bore on my tunic then as 
many crosses almost as did Ramon Echegorri once. I had proved 
myself a good officer, a humane soldier, a loyal gentleman—with 
that one exception you know of. It was as if God Himself had 
forgiven. Everything prospered to me. I had come into my 
title, and an unexpected fortune. I was well known in the world, 
of high repute in my service. 

“ After the Carlist War it was my fate to return to Segovia, 
this time as a staff examiner. One evening, in the officers’ 
casino, as I was conversing pleasantly after cards, and when 
nothing was further for the moment from my mind than the 
stings of remembrance, despite of my surroundings, a soldier 
brought in the day’s mails. 

“«'The captain has had some good news,’ cried an officer beside 
me as I opened the first letter, and the whole friendly com- 
pany looked round smiling at my flaming cheek. You have 
doubtless noticed, sir,” said the Spaniard, interrupting his story, 
“ this curious infirmity of mine, this brand of shame upon which, 
in this very room, I felt your eye but a little while ago. How 
could I ever have thought the vengeance of God allayed when 
this warning had never quitted me; when at all moments of deep 
emotion, more especially in hours of elation and pride, it grew so 
conspicuous, though understood of me alone, as to have become a 
bye-word among my comrades? And thus they called to me 
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that night: ‘Is it a new decoration, Don Ramiro, or a new 
appointment ? ’ 

“What the letter said I can repeat word for word; I have it in 
my eyes as when they first read it. After the compliments which 
it is usual with us to prefix to all courteous communications, it 
went on thus :— 

“¢When you receive this letter, forwarded by the Father con- 
fessor against the prison rules, and which therefore you must 
destroy once read, Ramon Echegorri will be dead of this prison 
fever. I have, by my suffering Saviour’s mercy, lost all hatred 
for you, for the prison surgeon has assured the good Father that 
I have little time to prepare for death. You have made me 
suffer, sir, greatly ; I never harmed you, and even in thought and 
deed have done you well. But, on my hope of salvation, I wish 
you to know that at my last hour I have forgiven you.’ 

“There the letter ended with ceremonious formula, as befitted 
the relations of a common sergeant with a gentleman of position, 
his officer. 

“Had he cursed me, I think I could have borne it; but his 
forgiveness struck at my heart. It struck at my brain. What 
had for these years been but a dormant canker in my secret self 
became from that moment aroused to virulent disease. 

“By-and-by, amid the constant effort to conceal from my 
honourable associates the misery that was consuming me, there 
grew a new and horrible desire to clean my soul of the unsavoury 
tale. I first began to yield to the mania in indirect fashion ; 
narrated hypothetical cases similar to mine, But, like a drunkard, 
the craving increased as I compromised with it. The next step 
was to tell the story in its entirety, concealing only names and 
places. People began to look askance ; I was becoming a dreaded 
infliction. In time the inevitable occurred. A friend whom I 
met alone in a railway train, changed his carriage at the next 
station, without apology. He took me for mad... . 

“¢T assure you, my officer,’ said a rapscallion host at Avila, 
with an impudent grin as he presented me with a bill quadruple 
of the right amount, ‘I feel certain that you are able to pay your 
score; you will not find here your purse in the brazier.’ He 
took me for a vulgar rogue like himself . . . I paid and fled. 

“At last, I found myself pouring forth my infamy to my best 
friend, the man I most esteemed. He knew I spoke the truth. 

“*My dear comrade,’ he said, ‘ you are too ill to remain with 
us. It will not do. Some of us might one day begin to 
imagine there was a background of fact to these ravings of yours. 
After your honourable services it is but just that you should 
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now think of yourself. I would recommend travel, prolonged 
travel . . . abroad.’ 

“T can never forget the scorn of his look, the coldness of his 
voice. I sent in my demission. He also obtained leave, and 
never quitted me till I was out of the country. We had faced 
death together only the year before, but the honour of the 
regiment was dear to him. 

“The mills of God grind slowly,” went on Don Ramiro, “ but 
I believe He will yet spare me a remnant of livable life. Here in 
this country I have first found peace. I knew a little German ; 
and in a strange language the maniac impulse has never made 
itself felt. And of late I had even begun to think I might taste 
happiness again. 

“Now you know how it is that what should be the sweetest 
sound to an exile’s ear, the sound of my mother tongue, has 
become tome the most dreaded. I have never yet heard it in these 
parts; and when it came from your English lips it was unexpected 
indeed, and once more turned the old tide full against me.” 

“T regret it,” said the Englishman, with some feeling. 

There fell a long silence upon the two men. At length, with a 
deep sigh, Don Ramiro roused himself, and rising as if to take his 
leave, said, speaking German once more— 

“JT thank you, sir, for your patience with me, and your 
sympathy.” 

“Give me your company a little longer, pray,” returned the 
student heartily, he too resuming the German tongue in tacit 
acquiescence, “and, if you will but prolong your indulgence to 
my linguistic labours, I shall feel that I may order another bottle 
with a clear conscience.” 

And in this new mood they sat together discussing the 
wine and such desultory subjects as came to mind, until the 
student began almost to feel as if the secret buried between them 
had been but a dream of his own active brain between the two 
bottles of subtle and generous Rhenish. 

As they walked at length together out of the cool, dim wine- 
room into the mellowing sunlight and parted at divergent streets, 
only a spirit of perhaps exaggerated delicacy prevented the English- 
man from begging that this meeting might not be the last. 

For many days he haunted the tavern at likely hours ; lingered 
in the public gardens and searched through throngs of broad- 
visaged Teutons for a glimpse of the Vandyck head,in vain. By- 
and-by he grew to think that the Spaniard was determinedly 
avoiding him; and the old city having exhausted its interest for 
him, he prepared to wing his flight to some other quaint haunt 
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wherein congenially to prosecute his investigation of the German 
speech. 

"Bat one afternoon shortly before his proposed departure, as he 
was strolling, as usual book in hand, along the red sandstone 
quays that curb the mighty grey flow of the Rhine, he lighted 
once more on his singular acquaintance. 

Each absorbed, one in his book, the other seemingly in his 
thoughts, they only became aware of the encounter when already 
face to face. Whether it was pleasing or not to the Spaniard it 
would have been impossible to tell; with exquisite breeding ho 
saluted his companion and extended his hand. 

“ Always at work, my dear sir, I see. I admire your industry.” 
He spoke in the odd precise German already familiar to the 
student ; his manner was easy, as of one who had only parted from 
an acquaintance a few hours before. There was a stronger ring 
in his tone, a new elasticity in his bearing which instantly struck 
the Englishman. With quick scrutiny he scanned the speaker’s 
countenance and discovered also a new serenity, a look almost of 
happiness. 

They stood a moment in converse, and then walked together 
some little distance, talking on indifferent topics with much 
mutual civil deference. It was then that the explanation of the 
changed bearing of Don Ramiro came upon the wondering under- 
graduate, and that he remembered him of the letter the Spaniard 
had so long lingered over on the day of their first meeting. 

A sentry mounting guard at the gates of one of the noble red 
mansions overlooking the river suddenly presented arms, and with 
loudly clanking sword, a square grey-whiskered man in colonel’s 
uniform emerged from the wide portals, accompanied by a young 
girl in fluttering summer dress. At sight of the latter the 
Spaniard’s eyes shot fire; and, although he had too much inborn 
courtesy to show it, it was evident that his tavern-friend’s 
company had become inopportune. But before the latter could 
take an unaffected leave, the officer and his fair companion had 
drawn close and exchanged greeting with Don Ramiro. 

And now, according to the etiquette of the land, in answer to 
an inquiring glance, the Englishman had to be introduced, and 
this the Spaniard did with good grace. 

“Mr. Marshfield, an English student,” he said, mentioning the 
name, “who has come here to study German.” And having 
likewise presented the officer as the Colonel commanding the 
Dragoon regiment in garrison and his future father-in-law, Don 
Ramiro, without taking apparent notice of the impression produced 
by the announcement thus incidentally conveyed to the possessor 
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of his secret, devoted his attentions to the lady. Of her the 
undergraduate forthwith took curious and interested note as a 
pretty, plump specimen of the dark German, pleasing enough, 
though not perhaps the mate he would have fancied for his 
romantic-looking mysterious Spaniard. 

There could be no doubt, however, that the couple were deeply 
enamoured ; there was a pathetic tenderness in his eyes, as they 
rested upon her ; and she, with all the national abandonment in 
matters of intercourse between betrothed, showed herself wrapt 
heart and soul in her handsome cavalier. 

As a sequel to this incident the Englishman, in his character 
of friend to the bridegroom-elect, found himself at once treated 
with amiable consideration by the colonel, and invited, as a matter 
of course, to the antenuptial festivities of the Polterabend which 
were to be celebrated the next day. The betrothal, it seemed, 
was already of long standing, and from the officer’s converse it 
was evident that it gave general happiness. 

Now, although the student was not without some misgivings, 
whether it would not be the more kindly act, under the circum- 
stances, to avoid the invitation he had at first so warmly accepted, 
curiosity and a genuine interest in the strange bridegroom 
finally overrode the delicate scruples; and thus the next evening 
he found himself one of the seething crowd in the great rooms of 
the colonel’s house, where the pot-breaking and other traditional 
methods of merry-making were being carried out with typical 
thoroughness and clamour. 

An utter stranger, and naturally somewhat lost among so many, 
he was quite content to play the simple part of spectator ; and, 
unable even to approach the bridal pair, only caught occasional 
glimpses of Don Ramiro’s countenance, pale yet radiant, and of 
the bride’s darkly glowing face, somewhat too obtrusively senti- 
mental for his English taste. 

As the last hour drew near, and the fun was fast and furious, 
there came a sudden interruption to the usual course of pro- 
ceedings which gave him again an undesired activity in connection 
with the Spaniard’s affairs. The host, standing on a chair, was 
demanding silence in the voice of one long accustomed to instant 
obedience, and a comparative lull inspired by vivid curiosity fell 
on the good-humoured assembly. The student pressed forward 
with the rest. 

At the table reserved for the family and their intimates there 
had evidently been a hearty succession of toasts. Just then 
most of the countenances round it were exchanging benevolent 
glances of intelligence, becks and wreathed smiles. The bride, 
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blushing more deeply than ever, was standing, a slender beaker 
foaming in her hand, her swimming eyes fixed upon Don 
Ramiro, who, with a look of smiling mystification, was just rising 
to his feet. 

“My betrothed,” she began, with not unbecoming confusion at 
hearing her own voice in the midst of the expectant silence, “ you 
have covered me with presents, the most magnificent, the most 
lovingly devised; but I too have for youa special gift to show my 
love and constant thought. It has been difficult to secure, and 
even more difficult to keep secret from you till now. I want to be 
praised,” she added, “both for keeping it so well and for my 
diligence.” She smiled on him with ponderous coquettishness ; 
and subdued guttural exclamations, sentimentally greeting her 
little speech, rustled through the room. 

And now the Englishman’s heart almost stood still; the bride 
was no longer speaking German. God of Mercy! these were 
Spanish words that fell upon the air! “My beloved,” she was 
saying with triumphant enunciation, “I drink to thee, to our 
happiness. Iam proud to tell thee——” She broke off in amaze- 
ment, and there followed an instant’s breathless silence; nothing 
for a moment was heard but the rain-drops of the storm that had 
been brewing all day, beating on the panes. 

At the first fatal words Don Ramiro had thrown his hands 
forward with a terrified, deprecating gesture. As she went on, 
from his open mouth came unformed sounds such as escape a 
man only in the horror of nightmare. 

Speechless, he despairingly clapped his palm on his lips in 
adjuration for her to stop. And then, in the silence, above the 
driving of the rain came his voice at last, exhausted and com- 
plaining as that of a dying man. 

“ What is this ?” he murmured, looking round unseeingly ; “ what 
is the meaning of this? Oh! why do youspeak tome in Spanish ? 
Ah me! Love of my soul, that you should have spoken! Now 
you must listen—you too must hear. Come! Come away.” 

No one, perhaps, but the girl and the Englishman understood 
his language—none but the latter the real meaning of his words ; 
and in the confusion that ensued he instantly decided to interfere. 
He cleaved without ceremony the crowd of guests that gathered 
thickly round, calling out in Spanish, to the increased astonish- 
ment of everyone— 

“Don Ramiro, conquer this weakness!” Then turning to the 
terrified girl and pointing to his heart, “ Be not too much alarmed, 
madam,” he said, plunging into the first excuse that came; “my 
friend is subject occasionally to these attacks. I know he will be 
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better presently, but I must attend to him ”—and, seizing the 
Spaniard by the wrist and shoulder, he fairly rushed him out of 
the room. 

To his own astonishment he found that the unfortunate bride- 
groom only offered passive resistance, and suffered himself to be 
dragged without expostulation through the first open door into 
the garden, and thence into aback street. The evening was dark ; 
it rained in torrents; the wind blew in fitful gusts, and the 
streets were abandoned. The two men, bareheaded and uncloaked 
under the downpour, were spared the intrusive observation 
of passers-by. 

They walked, almost ran, silently for some time, in unknown 
ways, without a word. A chance turning in the intricate network 
of small alleys brought them presently into a blind lane, and so to 
a standstill. The Englishman released his grip and, placing his 
back against a wall under a dim-blinking street-lamp, faced his 
companion, and addressed him with forced cheeriness. 

“Well,” said he, “you are better, are you not, Don Ramiro? 
The vertige is over. Shall we return now? The spell is broken, 
you know. It was lucky I was there; but now it is conquered. 
Courage, Don Ramiro, be a man!” 

But Don Ramiro made no answer. He held his face raised to 
the spilling rain; his eyes were closed. Along his drawn cheeks 
the drops ran down in rivulets; the student thought they were 
mixed with tears, and, at his wits’ end, he abruptly ceased what 
seemed but a patter of foolish words in the presence of irremedi- 
able misery. Presently he heard in the distance the rattle of 
a cab, and thought of endeavouring at least to convey this stricken 
man to shelter. He ran to the turning and hailed in his lusty 
young voice. Then he looked round for his comrade, apprehensive 
to have left his side even for a moment. But the dim spaces were 
empty, and as he ran hither and thither, desperately calling on 
his name, he caught a glimpse of a dark, bent figure, slinking 
with the swift, self-effacing motion of a cat, round a distant 
turning. 

And the path of the Spanish gentleman’s life, from that moment, 
diverged from that of the student for ever. 











A Sheaf of Letters. 


A packet of old letters lies before me. The dates vary, but most 
of them were written half a century ago. Some of the signatures 
affixed have been already graven into the stonework of history ; 
some are being gradually effaced, or owe their precarious existence 
to the “ chivalry of posterity ” alone; others have been blazoned 
elsewhere. 

Looking back across the years, the day to which they belong 
seems perhaps more distant, more irretrievably lost, than a past 
yet further removed in point of time; just as yesterday, under 
certain conditions, may appear more remote than last year; and in 
the attempt to picture to ourselves the near past, to reconstruct 
the society of a generation or two ago, there is always some- 
thing melancholy of which we are not conscious when it is a 
question of a remoter date. 

When it is a matter of a few years only, when we set 
ourselves to note and to register the changes that four or five 
decades have wrought, when we observe the alteration, probably 
evident above all in the atmosphere, which has insensibly taken 
place, we are filled with an uneasy consciousness of loss—a loss 
probably intangible, but not the less real. And this is especially 
the case when we compare our own day, the hurry of life, the 
restless and self-conscious activity which is characteristic of it, 
with the deliberate pace, the quiet and speculative temper of 
mind, the dignity, and—not least—the reticence, which belonged 
to anearlier generation, and of which our own sometimes seems to 
have been disinherited. Even to realise the atmosphere of that day, 
to appropriate it, if only for a moment, confers upon us a welcome 
sense of leisure and repose. Such a realisation of the past is one 
of those achievements with which effort and industry have less to 
do than chance and accident ; but the sight of letters such as these 
which lie before us, the touch of the worn paper and frayed edges, 
sometimes the very trivial and ephemeral import of the letters 
themselves, all help towards it. 
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It is the unimportant documents which often throw the freshest 
light upon a character, just as it is the trivial traits of a man’s 
conduct by which he most frequently betrays himself. 

This is a reflection which is specially suggested by the collection 
of nondescript papers—mostly the more unimportant correspon- 
dence of well-known men—which lies before me—a collection, as 
perhaps it might be termed, of uncharacteristics. 

Take, for instance, a few notes from Sir James Stephen, which 
have been preserved among the rest—the Sir James Stephen of a 
former generation—colonial administrator, statesman, and ecclesi- 
astical biographer. Such would be his description in the bio- 
graphical dictionary ; but here it is another Sir James Stephen that 
meets us, pious indeed, as becomes the author of his biographies, 
but light withal, and tender—a Sir James Stephen who is brought 
home more than once as a friend to every mother rejoicing over 
the birth of her child. 

It is an occasion upon which, if each man were to speak his 
mind, condolences might possibly be found to mingle freely with 
congratulations ; but in the case of the present correspondent, no 
doubt exists as to the cause for legitimate rejoicing. The fears 
that are apt to gather round the possession of children are, in his 
opinion, “ morbid and dastardly anticipations,” while the descrip- 
tion of a baby with whom he had been brought into close contact 
— looking about her with an expression like that of an inquisi- 
tive but not surprised visitor of a new world, with which she has 
other worlds to compare,” is that of a true child lover. Accord- 
ingly, there is no uncertain or equivocal note in the felicitations 
he sends on the birth of a son. 


“The fourth of July,” he goes on—the date of the birth—“ is, I think, 
the date of the American Independence. But don’t on that account call 
the poor lad George Washington. One would not have one’s child pass 
through life on a tempest, even though the applause of the world accom- 
panied it. George Herbert would be better. ... But take the Herbert 
alone. It will serve as an augury of a country parsonage in which, 
somewhere about the year 1900, the youngster (then in his fortieth 
year) may be pleasantly travelling heavenwards with a goodly company 
of rustics for his fellow travellers, with a store of books in his study, and 
of boys and girls in his nursery. All hail to the reverend Herbert and to 
his future congregation ! ” 


So ran the gay and kindly forecast. But we, who look back, 
know that only a few months later, the little lad for whom it was 
made, having perhaps found this world unsatisfactory, had taken 
his way, somewhat in haste, to compare it with another. Possibly, 
were the letter no doubt written on this second occasion forth- 
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coming, it would be found no less full of congratulation, though 
of a different kind, than the first. 

There is generally enough and to spare in these old papers to 
suggest melancholy thoughts; even the laughter has a trick of 
becoming tinged with sadness as it filters through the years, and, 
read in the light of after events, the congratulations are perhaps 
not the least mournful. We, looking back, see too much to be 
altogether glad; “the near and the far for us come together in 
sight,” and give its significance to the poet’s question, “ What so 
sad as the dayspring of joy?” The bridal wreath, to those who 
look back far enough, is always entwined with a shroud. 

Here is a congratulation which, coming across the Atlantic 
from the well-known American, Edward Everett, ci1umerates his 
correspondent’s causes for rejoicing, adding, “ You will soon be 
obliged to borrow the prayer of St. Bernard, ana ask for some 
affliction.” It is a prayer more often prescribed for another than 
kept for personal use. And a little further on, as if deprecating 
any counter congratulations, Everett observes a little grimly that 
in his own case he does not find it necessary to go to St. Bernard 
“to help out my liturgy.” Few, we imagine, do find it necessary. 
To recognise the uses of misfortune, when it comes, is another 
matter. 

“T am sure,” writes Henry Taylor, half in jest, yet not 
altogether, “that I could not dispense with the discipline of 
weak health, and were I by some miracle to become suddenly 
robust and vigorous, my next appearance would be in the 
character of ‘the strong, wicked man carried off to judgment ’— 
a picture of which strong, wicked man I recollect to have seen 
among the works of a mad artist, called Blake—and it might 
serve for a picture of me in the last stage of convalescence. 
Blake is dead ”—his correspondent was undergoing some cure— 
“or he might paint your picture, too, perhaps. Let us hope, 
however, that the doctor will leave you some remnant of disease.” 

Turning over the pages, we come upon the portrait of a young 
girl, then scarcely emerged from childhood, who has since become 
well known to the reading public as the late Lady Duff Gordon, 
and in whose society, even at the age of fourteen, Henry Taylor 
could find interest and pleasure. 


“She is rather handsome,” he writes, describing her to his mother, 
“and very striking, with a stern, determined expression of countenance 
which might qualify her to sit for the picture of Cassandra or Clytem- 
nestra. . . . She would seem to wish to invest herself with the character 
of a wild and gay childishness. But a different story is written upon her 
brow, and I collect from that that life is a serious thing to her and 
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childishness a thing gone by. I have mounted her upon the outside of a 
horse, and she is the companion of all my rides. I regarded her at first 
as a subject for curious consideration, and after a few rides with her I 
have begun to think that I could take some interest in her. She is 
pleasant when she is pleased, but I cannot help thinking that if anyone 
were to inconvenience her, and there were to be at hand a dagger, a pair 
of scissors, or any other sharp-pointed instrument, she would be hasty and 
inconsiderate in her manner of showing her resentment—or in other 
words, and mixing the language of law with that of philosophy in the 
description of the daughter of a philosophical jurist, I regard her as a 
potential homicide.” 





And side by side with this description we may place another 
portrait, not inconsistent with it, unconsciously traced by her 
own hand a year later, in a letter extending over many sheets 
and continued from day to day as time and opportunity permitted, 
and which, addressed from Boulogne, to a girl friend a year or 
two older than herself, seems alone of the correspondence to 
have escaped destruction. A portrait, or rather a finished picture, 
with background and accessories complete, all vividly sketched— 
the pilot and fisher population of the old sea-town ; Mr. Jones, the 
good-natured and handsome mate of the London steam-packet, to 
whom the precious letter when finished is to be entrusted ; 
Fluret, ‘the handsomest matelot and the best bred and most 
gentlemanly man in Boulogne,” his wife, and the baby just born, 
who is to be christened on Sunday, and to whom it has evidently 
been the disappointed ambition of the writer to act marraine—they 
are all sketched in with clear and distinctive touches. Written 
on paper carefully ruled in pencil, and with occasional lapses in 
the spelling which serve to remind us that the writer has not left 
childhood far behind, it is a curious and significant production 
for a girl of fifteen, and one which shows, already fully developed, 
that accomplishment of letter-writing in which she afterwards 
excelled. Whatever might have been the case a year earlier, 
when, at St. Leonards, she waa taking those lessons in riding 
from Henry Taylor, it is clear that she has now put away 
childish things. In the ten days which is the period covered by 
the fragmentary letter we find her passing from mood to mood, 
now grave, now gay, serious and light-hearted by turns; on one 
page, giving her opinion—and that a severe one—of the 
characteristics of the Parisian stage ; a little further on, entering 
into a detailed and exhaustive analysis of her own religious con- 
victions; then breaking out with impassioned fervour into 
assurances of her enthusiastic attachment to her correspondent 
and her sense of her own unworthiness of the affection of the 
latter—unworthiness, that is, in all respects but one: “ Look 
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round the world and find one who will love you more and then 
cast of (sic) Lucy. I am without fear then. You will find 
‘Anthropophagi and men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders’ before you find that person.” And then, with a laugh 
which we can almost hear, and quitting her heroics: “ Oh candle, 
dear candle,” she implores, “ let me bid good-night before you go 
out. (Candle): Yes, but make haste. (I): Very well. Good- 
night, dearest.” 

And so, as the light flickers down, the slide of the magic 
lantern is withdrawn, and the bedroom where, on that September 
night of the year 1835, the writer, with her Cassandra face, half 
child, half woman, sits inditing her letter “in full déshabille, 
pieds nus,” “a cotton handkerchief tied round my head in the 
most coquette fashion,” falls back once more into darkness, and the 
glimpse of the past is gone. 


The gravest of men may sometimes be caught fooling. As 
Dr. Donne (who, as Dean of St. Paul’s, should be an authority on 
the subject) has told us, “ who are a little wise the best fools be.” 
All along the years, from the 9th of March, 1849, a laugh reaches 
us, and the jester is Sir Arthur Helps, author of ‘Friends in 
Council.’ Was it a day, one wonders, such as March sometimes 
brings, when a foretaste of spring defies the most sedate altogether 
to resist its influence—when the east wind has intermitted and 
the sun is shining? At all events, it is clear that Sir Arthur is 
in good spirits. 


“You know,” he says, “I have always abstained from notoriety, and 
therefore I have never let you know that I am, as the Americans would 
say, ‘one of the most remarkable men in the country.’ Even you and 
your wife, who are amongst the most accomplished hosts I have ever met 
with, even you two might have been slightly fussy and over-gracious had 
you known you were entertaining an almost unique specimen of mankind. 
We should have had none of those pleasant cake and marmalade, mutton- 
chops and cocoa, perambulatory tea-dinners which are so much to my 
taste. And here am I, like a foolish man, going to put on my state and 
never be comfortable any more. 

“Be it known to you that I am the man who once read a review of a 
book. Yes: not an essay; not a diatribe of any kind; a review in 
which the writer really wished to represent to the reader not himself or 
his own especial theories, but the book in question. This review was 
written by a young man of great promise who died early.” 


We cannot but feel sorry that “our only reviewer” ran so 
short a career. Is it possible that he died of too much virtue? 

One figure there is which, among these letters, reappears again 
and again upon the scene, now in one character, now in another, 
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but throughout so distinctive that even those who did not enjoy 
the privilege of his friendship might in this matter alone be 
enabled to form some conception of what James Spedding was to 
those who knew and loved him. Doubtless, when those who were 
his contemporaries, and who remember the man in his individual 
and most characteristic aspect, have taken their way behind 
the scenes, it will be as the biographer and the champion 
of Bacon that he will be remembered by the world and cata- 
logued in its history. He was not, indeed, careful to leave 
behind him any other monument. But how insufficiently is he 
described by such a title! There is a quality distinct from 
any other—a quality which has to be felt rather than reasoned 
about, and which for want of a better name we call charm. As 
in books, so in persons, it may exist in conjunction with merits 
of a more solid and substantial order, or without them. It is 
indefinable, escaping us like a ghost when we attempt in our 
clumsy human fashion to resolve it into its elements and to 
account for it. But, subtle and intangible as it is, it is none the 
less unmistakable. We know where it is found—in books and 
men; we know—perhaps better still—where it is not found. 
And no one could read James Spedding’s letters or notes, just as 
no one could have known him personally, without recognising 
this quality as one of his marked possessions. It communi- 
cates itself even to his handwriting, as delicate, if stronger than 
that of a woman, and harmonizing well with the grace of language 
and beauty of diction of which he is a master; while when 
dealing with the cause of which, with a chivalry which recalls 
that of an earlier day, he had constituted himself the champion, 
and the dead man whose fame he had made it his life’s work to | 
vindicate, there is often apparent a restrained passion which is 
more effective than the violence of other men. 

“JT hear,” some one writes, drawing the illustration probably 


~~ --, 


from Spedding’s own favourite recreation of archery—“ I hear I 
that the passive and peaceful James Spedding is getting ready s 
his bow and arrow.” And none knew better how to take aim and b 
to send the shaft home. d 

But as champion and vindicator of Bacon he is well known. A I 
more uncharacteristic view of him, and one therefore more relevant v 
to our present purpose, is afforded by some of these letters. Here, p 
for instance, the grave biographer is found turning from his se 
labours to consider the fitting termination to a comedy. He Sa 
fears that in the manuscript which has been sent him for re 
criticism, a mistake has been committed, and that the happiness be 


which prevails at the end of the play is “something of the sad 
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and tragic order ”—that happiness with which we are most of us so 
well acquainted in books and out of them. “ You are in danger,” 
he writes, “of dismissing your reader with the uncomfortable 
sensation that they are going to be good and grave for the rest 
of their lives,”—a conclusion which, eminently satisfactory as it 
might seem likely to be to the serious historian known to the 
world, does not evidently commend itself to the Spedding of these 
letters—the Spedding who, quiet as was his humour, knew well 
what laughter was worth, and who would have endorsed the 
judgment implied in Spenser’s gentle criticism :— 


“In one thing only failing of the best, 
That he was not so happy as the rest.” 


Here, too, is a letter which gives us a little shock of surprise. 
In this case it is a question of a shaft, not directed by himself 
against the detractors of his hero, but of a dart which has found 
its way through the joints of his own harness, and has there 
made its petty sting felt. The picture presented of the philo- 
sopher, disturbed for a moment by the misrepresentations which 
had gained currency in a London drawing-room, is one which 
takes us by surprise, till we call to mind the character of the 
writer—the humility which did not despise, and the sincerity 
which would not affect to disregard, the judgment passed upon 
him even by such critics as those of whom it was question. 


“The vision,” he says, “of the Miss Berrys representing me to their 
circle as devoting my life to the task of picking holes in Macaulay and 
traducing him behind his back, still troubles me. And the voice of 
Jenny Lind herself, leading the quire of the angels, which is now fresh in 
my ears, cannot quite dispel it.” 


The charge has plainly gone home. The accusation, indeed, 
as he further describes it, that he is spending his energies in a 
“laborious endeavour to damage the reputation of a man who 
never injured him in deed, word or thought,” is one calculated to 
strike with especial force the generous opponent whose object has 
been throughout that of defence and not of offence, who has en- 
deavoured to make the vindication of the dead to which his life’s 
labour has been consecrated—to make use, once more, of his own 
words—* as modest as justice and as free as human frailty will 
permit from all tendency of passion or personality,” and to whose 
sensitive scruples with regard to his adversary, when that adver- 
sary was, later on, withdrawn from the field of controversy, a 
remonstrance from a friend, evidently designed to allay them, 
bears witness. We may be sure, however, that the sting was not 
allowed to rankle, and that the gentle philosopher lost no time 
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in recovering from the passing annoyance awakened in him by the 
gossip of Miss Berry’s drawing-room ; and remembering that the 
petty malice or prejudice of a social circle is as ephemeral as that 
circle itself, and that the wound inflicted is oftenest the solitary 
monument of the dart, he recognised the wisdom of effecting its 
cure without delay. ‘“ The world is wiser than the men of the 
world,” writes Henry Taylor in another of these letters, dealing 
with misrepresentations of another sort, “or at least it is led by 
those that are wisest at last.” And doubtless there is usually a 
rough justice in its final pronouncements. It sometimes seems 
indeed, looking back and comparing past judgments with present, 
that they are so certain to right themselves that a doubt might 
reasonably be suggested as to whether it is worth while to make 
our feeble and ineffectual attempts at hastening the process. At 
any rate, we may take it for granted that the voices of the Miss 
Berrys and their friends were not long allowed to interfere with 
that of the “leader of the quire of angels” to whom in an artistic 
sense Spedding’s enthusiastic allegiance was vowed. 


“T cannot approve of your conduct with respect to Jenny Lind,” he 
writes to a friend who had missed an opportunity of hearing her; “ to be 
sure I cannot answer for your tastes, which are apt to recoil at things 
which do not offend mine. The experiment might have failed, but it was 
worth trying. Failing, it would only have spoiled an evening ; succeeding, 
it would have enriched a life. Heaven has never been so opened in my 
time. I was reading the ‘ Winter's Tale’ the other day, and was surprised 
to observe how like Perdita has grown to Jenny Lind since I last 
saw her.” 


Among other and rasher judgments, Spedding’s own view 
of Macaulay, temperately as it had been formed, underwent a 
change, and looking on to the year which witnessed the publica- 
tion of the great historian’s biography, we find that the last word 
pronounced over him by his old antagonist is one of peace. 


“T find,” he says, “that everything may be handsomely explained by 
simple want of information : which enables me to reconcile my new feeling 
towards the man with my old feeling towards the reviewer. An ignorant 
man is to me as a brother.” 


And so, with the sense of reconciliation which, in spite of the 
last quotation, is more frequently the result of knowledge than 
of ignorance, whatever bitterness there might have been in 
Spedding’s estimate of his former opponent disappears. There is 
a French saying, “ Tout savoir, c'est tout pardonner.” The more 
we know of the objects of our most just resentments the less 
possible do we find it to keep them alive. Henry Taylor, too, is 
eager to express the change which has taken place in his own 
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sentiments after reading Sir George Trevelyan’s life. ‘“ It has,” 
he writes, “entirely changed my conceptions of Macaulay... . 
What business had Nature to send him masking into the world 
with such a face and form as that?” 

As one observes the varying estimates formed by different 
persons as to the work to which James Spedding had deliberately 
dedicated the larger part of his life, it is curious and instructive 
to perceive in what light the task, which to one man seems worthy 
of the labour of a lifetime, appears to another. 





“ Did I ever tell you,” Henry Taylor writes, “ what that learned judge ” 
[the late Baron Martin] “said to me about Bacon? He said ‘ that Bacon 
must have been a very remarkable man for two such clever men as Basil 
Montague and James Spedding to have given up so much of their time to 
him.’ These were precisely his words. I, for my own part, thought that 
Baron Martin must be a very remarkable man.” 


But the view of the lawyer was probably only an extreme 
instance—a caricature—of the opinions entertained at heart by 
most people of the objects and aims which fill the lives of others, 
and were we in a position to ascertain Spedding’s views with 
regard to those which appeared of paramount importance to 
Baron Martin, it is possible that the balance would be made even. 

There are other letters from James Spedding which it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from quoting, so graceful are they and so gay, 
besides being touched with the quiet humour which was dis- 
tinctive of the writer. Here, for instance, is a description of an 
unpropitious voyage to America. 


“We have had a long passage,” he writes, “in the course of which, if 
you will believe a sailor’s doctrines about weather (which, by the way, 
you should on no account do), the winds have behaved as they never 
behaved before. We have heard of many invariable rules of the weather, 
but we have had nothing but exceptions. The only winds that have lasted 
have been those which never do last; and the winds which should have 
proved most fugitive have been those which ‘ backed round’ in the right 
way. But whatever they may have been in the habit of doing on former 
occasions, it is certain that they have not befriended us.” 


The voyage was, however, not without its incidents and 
advantages. 


“We have seen five ships, seven birds, fifteen grampuses, the fin of a 
shark, and a good deal of gulf-weed, and I have gained an impression of 
the barrenness of the sea much clearer and stronger than I could have 
had without going so far for it.” 


A year or two later there has apparently been a question of 
obtaining a literary pension for Alfred Tennyson. 
VOL. CIL. Q 
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“T am glad,” he writes, “that Lord Aberdeen listened favourably to 
your suggestion with regard to Alfred Tennyson. AndI hope it is only 
some moral twist or prejudice of my own that made me shake my head 
when I came to the name of Sir Robert Peel, brought as it was into such 
close juxtaposition with the ‘predominance of the imaginative faculty. 
Nothing can be more luminous than your statement of Tennyson’s claims, 
but the name of Sir Robert Peel comes upon it like an extinguisher. I 
shall be glad to find that my prophetic soul is in a mistake on this point! 
With respect to the state of my health”—with regard to which some 
anxiety has evidently been expressed—“ if will give me some idea of 
the quarter in which it is supposed to be deranged, I will endeavour to 
procure a certificate for her satisfaction. But at present if she were to 
send a doctor to me I could only ask him how he did.” 


The allusion to Alfred Tennyson in the last letter, written 
under the date 1844, reminds one that at that time the popularity 
of the popular poet par excellence of the last half of the present 
century was still, though rising rapidly, an undetermined 
quantity. The time was indeed at hand when his “claims” would 
need no expositor, but it was not yetcome. It is interesting, 
turning over these papers, to read the comments upon the future 
Laureate of a contemporary who occupied towards him the 
position alike of friend and critic. 





“You should contrive to see him,” says Henry Taylor later on, writing 
in the year 1857, to some one who had not yet done so, “for there is 
nothing to be seen that is at all like him. He is a singular compound of 
greatness and littleness—and when I say singular, I mean that there is a 
great deal that is peculiar in him besides that conjunction—for that great 
poets should be so compounded is, I believe, not at all singular, being 
rather the rule than the exception. I recollect a woman who was a 
discerner of spirits, saying to me of a great poet whom she knew well,* 
‘In the inside of that great man there is a little shabby man,’ and yet no 
one appreciated that great man’s greatness more than she, or felt it to be 
a more real, vital, and essential part of him. In his case there was strength 
in the littleness as well as in the greatness. In Tennyson’s what is great 
is his simplicity, purity, and nakedness of mind; his poetry may perhaps 
owe something of its exquisiteness to disease—for he has not the large 
intellectual range and scope which the other had to balance and rectify 
his impassioned imagination, and keep his mind filled with what was 
greater than himself. ... His tender and passionate imagination and 
other great gifts may well make him interesting to anyone.” 


Another letter, yet later, shows the great poet at the height of 
his popularity :— 

“He still withholds his poem of last year from publication. . . . 
Whether this is to be regretted I do not quite know. Hitherto there is 
hardly any poet who has intermixed with his exquisite poetry so little that 


is indifferent, and one would wish that it should be so to the end. And 
in the case of avery popular poet, the indiscriminate admiration which 


* Wordsworth. 
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waits upon everything he produces so long as the paroxysm lasts, tends 
to betray his own judgment; and the press and the critics go with the 
stream and afford him no assistance in standing aside from it. The only 
instance in which, so far as I have happened to see, the critical press 
turned against Tennyson, was one in which, in my estimation, they were 
stupidly wrong—the ode on the funeral of the Duke of Wellington, 
according to my judgment one of the greatest odes in the language.” 


A note from Tennyson himself, preserved among the papers, 
comes in curious corroboration of the above. It is in acknowledg- 
ment of his friend’s expression of his admiration for the ode. 

“Thanks, thanks,” the poet writes.... “In the all but 
universal depreciation of my ode by the Press, the prompt and 
hearty approval of it by a man as true as the Duke himself is 
doubly grateful.” 


A little further on we find a gloomy forecast quoted :— 


“He (Tennyson) seems to think that infidelity is gaining ground very 
rapidly. He says he told the Queen his opinion that infidelity would 
lead to popery, and observed to her that it would be strange if another 


Bloody Mary should appear amongst her descendants—at which the Queen 
laughed.” 


It is interesting to compare with the letter quoted on a former 
page, in which James Spedding, with what has been described as 
his “smouldering ardour,” deals with the subject of the great 
contemporary singer, the following description of Madame Jenny 
Lind Goldschmidt, given by a woman some ten years later. 


“ All goes well,” says the writer, “with our acquaintance with her. She 
came to tea last night, and sang as gladly and freely as you could desire, 
and this room seems haunted by her voice even now. Baby heard it from 
her bed and asked to be taken down to it, but Nurse did not agree. 
H—— was up, but burst out laughing when at her high notes her own 
boy ran off from the pianoforte with his fingers in his ears, and E 
cried the whole time. As for me, I felt as if the world and all its cares, 
little and big, had rolled back and given me breath and hope and youth 


again, and I could have followed her away and away anywhere; and yet, 
was it her or ‘not her, not her, but a voice’? ” 





We remember a verbal description from the writer of this letter 
of the transformation which, in the exercise of her art, was 
worked upon the homely features of the great singer. At such 
moments, she said, she could have exclaimed, “‘ How beautiful you 
are, you ugly woman!” 

Before we close let us take a glimpse of Charles Greville, 
engaged, not without characteristic touches, in a metaphysical 
discussion. Another and more serious-minded official of the 
Council Office, failing to interpret to his satisfaction a passage in 
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‘Philip van Artevelde,’ has applied, through a common friend, to 
the author for an explanation. And both inquiry and explanation 
have apparently been submitted to Charles Greville, whose com- 
ment we quote. 


“T return your correspondence with thanks,” he writes, “ having referred 
to the passage in Van Artevelde and read your explanation—obscurum 
per obscurias. As far as argument goes (if it’can be so-called) he seems to 
have quite the best of it, and instead of being a virgin (as he modestly 
calls himself) he might pass off for an old prostitute in metaphysics. You 
state your meaning with a judiciously qualifying doubt whether you 
understand it yourself, which I should decidedly say you don’t, though 
your antagonist politely and complacently asserts that he does very clearly. 
You understand your own metaphysics no more than Goldsmith did his 
poetry, when somebody reading ‘remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow,’ 
said, ‘ Pray, sir, by slow do you mean tardy in motion?” ‘ Yes, sir.’ ‘ No, 
sir,” said Johnson, ‘you mean no such thing,’ and then he proceeded to 
explain to him what he did mean, which is a piece of information I am 
going to give you. I know it is laid down by Arbuthnot and other 
philosophers, that a man is not the same man that he was after a lapse of 
time, and on this theme much magnificent nonsense might be most 
ingeniously written and talked. I suppose some of those who have long 
owed me large sums of money have embraced this theory, and maintain 
that they are not by any means the same individuals who lost it, and 
therefore that I have no claim on them—and I trust that the Baring of 
the Treasury is undergoing a rapid process of change into another and a 
better-natured Baring, and that by the time he returns to town I shall 
find that he has skipped into his new individuality—your ‘punctum 
saliens.’ In the meantime, I am proud of possessing in my office so 
subtle a disputant, and above all one who has such orthodox opinions (as 
are implied) about hell and the devil, and I insist upon it that you do not 
unsettle his mind with regard to the abovenamed awful Personage and 
place.—Yours, C. G.” 


And so—for it is well to end with a laugh—our quotations 
close. 











 Southward fo!” 


Cuapter I, 
“ TENNIS.” 


“WELL, my boy, you’ve got it at last, and I hope you're satisfied.” 
“ Not quite, yet, sir; man’s blessedness is always in the future 
tense, you know. But this is certainly a step in the right direction.” 
“This” was not a remarkable object at first sight:—only a tiny 
morocco case lying beside the young man’s breakfast plate. From it 


he had just drawn an ivory tablet on which appeared the cabalistic 
signs :— 





Cxr.Cc | 


| 
and Frank Curtis’s blue eyes had flashed with pleasure at the sight. 

If there were a point on which the Tamlington Lawn Tennis Club 
prided itself, undoubtedly it was on its exclusiveness. Many other 
clubs might boast larger numbers, grander field-days, and even better 
play; but what club for three counties round could boast so rigid 
an ordeal of admission? The proudest hidalgo of all Spain might 
have accepted an offer of membership without compromising his 
dignity, and have wooed any one of its fair members without sullying 
the blueness of his blood. 

So that was partly the secret of Mr. Curtis's pleasure in receiving 
the magic “ Open Sesame ” of the Tamlington Club. For though the 
Foxley Court and Tamlington Towers estates “ marched” together ; 
though at regular intervals state banquets were exchanged between 
their owners ; and though in the hunting-field or among the stubble 
young Curtis was welcomed by the young Featherstonhaughs as a man 
and a brother ;—yet Frank had sighed secretly in vain through 
two whole seasons for the freedom of the Foxley Court lawns, where 
the Tamlington Club held its meets. Everyone knew that he had 
been the most popular captain of the school Eton had known for 
years ; that he had pulled in the ’Varsity boat at Oxford, and won 
the championship of his tennis club; and that no man in the county 
rode straighter to hounds, or could do a better share towards a big 
bag in September. But, alas! everybody knew, too, that Frank was 
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the only son of “old Curtis: ”—old Curtis the lawyer, whose finger 
was in every man’s pie; the money-lender, in whose strong-room lay 
the title-deeds of half his patrician neighbours ; the nouveaw riche 
who had presumed to purchase Tamlington Towers when its noble 
owner went to the dogs at Epsom, and had even dared to restore the 
ancient ruin in the best possible taste, and at an outlay which took 
the county’s breath away :—and this was the reason why Frank had 
hitherto hovered like a banished Peri outside the Paradise of the 
Tamlington Club. 

And now at last its gates had opened before his dazzled eyes. 
How this had come to pass, perhaps Miss Maud Featherstonhaugh 
could best have told,—bright-faced, bright-haired Maud, whom it 
had been Frank’s good luck to save from accident last winter in the 
hunting-field, and whom he had worshipped, at a respectful distance, 
ever since that memorable day. And if Miss Maud showed her 
gratitude by so working the oracle as to procure for her preserver 
the much-coveted entrée, who will presume to say she would not have 
done as much had Frank been fat and forty instead of five-and-twenty ? 

There were few secrets between the father and son who sat that 
morning over their ¢éte-d-téte breakfast, and the meaning of Frank’s 
excitement was no enigma to the clean-shaven, sharp-eyed old man 
opposite him. Hard as most men thought “old Curtis,” to his boy 
he was the endlessly-indulgent father who had lavished kindness on 
him all his life, and the two were the best of friends. 

“Go in and win, my boy ; and don’t be too long about it. If once 
I could see you settled down here with a nice little wife—a nice 
girl who’s got real good blood in her, none of your half-and-halfs, 
mind—I’d sing my Nunc Dimittis heartily, go back to Tamling- 
ton, and live there a happy man in the old rooms over the office.” 

“Oh, I say, sir—that’s rubbish, you know !” 

“Tt’s sober sense, Frank. Of course I bought this place for you. 
What do I care for shooting and hunting, and Early English 
decoration? But you do care for’em; you've been brought up to 
do so, not spent your young days sweeping out an office as I had to 
do. Let me see you a good old-fashioned English country gentleman, 
living on your own land, and with a boy of your own to come after 
you, and I shall have got what I’ve worked hard enough for.” 

“Tl do my best to accommodate you, sir.” 

“And, look here, Frank—you can tell that stiff-backed old 
Featherstonhaugh that my son’s wife will have twenty thousand 
pounds settled upon her on the wedding-day.” 

“ That’s awfully good of you, father!” and Frank pressed the old 
man’s hand warmly. “That would be a powerful argument in a 
fellow’s favour with most men, but I’m half afraid it won’t go so far 
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in this particular case. Mr. Featherstonhaugh is such a terrible 
stickler for birth and family, you see; he'd sell the girl cheerfully for 
a good coat-of-arms to add to that blessed emblazoned pedigree-book 
he’s for ever working at.” 

“ Birth and family be hanged! Money will buy them nowadays, 
as it will everything else—except a good conscience. Mark my 
words, Frank, that blue blood game is pretty well played out now: 
you back Brains if you mean to win, as the betting fellows say.” 


So Frank Curtis was at last launched on the sea of county society, 
and found it smooth sailing enough; in fact, was welcomed by the 
majority asa most promising young eligible. But neither the smiles 
of county belles nor the wiles of the most managing mothers could 
ever succeed in winning from Frank anything beyond ordinary cour- 
tesy, and it soon became evident to all that the new-comer had eyes 
and ears only for pretty Maud Featherstonhaugh. 

Yet the summer had run its gay course, and the autumn seaside 
migration was on the point of beginning, before Frank found courage 
and opportunity to speak out his heart. It was in the midst of the 
grand final tournament of the season that the chance occurred at last. 
Both he and Miss Maud had a considerable time to wait before playing 
again—what more natural than that their wandering steps should lead 
them into the cool shade of the wood which skirted the gardens ? 

“We are going away next week,” presently observed the young 
lady, @ propos of nothing. . 

“Going away, Miss Maud ?—who ?—you ?—where ?—but not till 
you have given me my answer?” stammered poor Frank, quite 
forgetting in his excitement that the question he had framed in his 
heart a thousand times had never yet passed his lips. 

“ Your answer, Mr. Curtis ?—Answer to what?” 

But there was a sparkle in the mischievous brown eyes, and a 
flush on the demurely downcast face which told that Miss Maud was 
not quite so innocent as she thought proper to appear. 

“Don’t tease, Maud,” pleaded the stalwart young lover. “ You 
know just as well as if I'd told you so a thousand times that I love 
you with all my heart and soul and strength! MHaven’t I been 
telling it you all the summer long? Have I ever given a second 
glance at any girl but you? And you,—you haven’t seemed to mind 
it, Maud! Don’t tell me now you have only been playing with me! 
You knew I loved you, didn’t you, dear?” 

The wicked brown eyes were dewy and tender now, and the clear 
voice had a new and gentler tone in it, as Miss Maud whispered 
softly in her lover’s ear— 

“T didn’t know it, Frank, but I hoped it!” 
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CuaprTer II. 
“ TROUBLE,” 


“ Goop-mornina, Mr. Curtis! Promising weather for the harvest, 
is it not? Pray take that easy chair :—you wished to speak with 
me, I understand? Any little matter in which I can be of service 
to you or your worthy father ?” 

When a man greets another in this fashion, it is somewhat difficult 
to explain that the “little matter” in question is only—his 
daughter’s hand! And so Frank found it, when on the morning 
after the tournament he sat face to face with the enemy in the 
stately privacy of the library at the Court. After what seemed to 
him an awful plunge into an unknown depth, he recovered conscious- 
ness to find his companion pacing the room, with an ominous frown 
on his patrician countenance, and when at length Mr. Featherston- 
haugh resumed his seat, the first icy words struck chill on the young 
man’s heart. 

“T am sorry, Mr. Curtis, truly sorry that you should place me in 
so unpleasant a position; but surely your own excellent sense will 
tell you by-and-by, when you are able to look at the matter im- 
partially, that I am acting for the best interests of both parties in 
declining the alliance you propose.” Mr. Featherstonhaugh spoke 
with all the dignity of a plenipotentiary receiving proposals for the 
hand of a princess. “I believe it is a well-ascertained fact that 
these—ahem !—these mized marriages seldom are for the happiness 
of either party. You may feel assured, Mr. Curtis, that some young 
lady in your own position in life would make you far happier than a 
daughter of mine could possibly do.” 

The rudeness of this speech effectually brought Frank to his senses, 
and he answered with considerable spirit— 

“Yet you have allowed me, sir, to associate with your daughters 
on a footing of equality which seems—to me, at least—to excuse the 
presumption of my present petition.” 

“ Doubtless I have been to blame in the matter, Mr. Curtis, and I 
repeat that Iam sorry. But it was in the belief that the boundary- 
lines of society were still sufficiently marked to render any such appli- 
cation as the present impossible. I had not, it appears, sufficiently 
allowed for the levelling tendencies of the age.” 

Frank bit his lip, but kept his temper. 

“May I venture to suggest, sir, that my father has authorised me 
to offer settlements which could scarcely fail to meet your expecta- 
tions for Miss Featherstonhaugh ? ” 

“Tt is no question of settlements, Mr. Curtis,” answered his 
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opponent magnificently. “In these days, I am aware money out- 
weighs every other consideration with many parents, but I do not 
belong to the class. J believe that Providence has seen fit to appoint 
different ranks and orders in society, and that those of us to whom 
the privilege of birth has been intrusted are specially called upon 
in these democratic days to assist in maintaining those divinely 
appointed barriers, and are wholly without excuse if, instead of so 
doing, we wilfully break them down through greed of gain.” 

Frank stemmed the tide of eloquence by a desperate effort. 

“But, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, what about your daughter? A 
man doesn’t like to say too much about such things, you know—one 
looks such a coxcomb ; but if I may believe Miss Maud herself, her 
happiness is quite as much concerned as my own.” 

“Maud is a good girl, Mr. Curtis; I shall explain my reasons 
to her, and rely upon receiving the same obedience she has always 
shown hitherto. But this is a painful interview, Mr. Curtis, and 
the sooner concluded the better. No, don’t renew the subject: I 
assure you my decision is final. And perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, you will see the necessity of a cessation of intercourse ? 
Now, good-morning, Mr. Curtis; pray remember me to your 
worthy father.” 

And before Frank could return to the charge he found himself 


bowed out of the library and handed over to the care of the grey 
haired servant who had known him from boyhood, and who whispered 
mysteriously behind his hand as they crossed the hall— 

“Cheer up, Master Frank! Faint heart, you know, sir, never 
won fair lady!” 


“The pompous, pig-headed old fool!” 

Mr. Curtis was in a towering rage. Father and son were sitting 
together on the evening of Frank’s discomfiture, and the story had 
just been confided to the indignant paternal ear. 

“ Hang on like grim death, Frank, and get the girl, if only just 
to spite him! ‘Your own position in life,” indeed! I wonder 
what sort of a position iis would have been if he’d had to make it for 
himself as I made mine !—the brainless old stick!” 

“No fear of my not hanging on, sir. My Maud is worth fighting 
for, as you'll say when you know her better. But it’s a case of 
waiting a bit first, I’m afraid. You see she’s only nineteen yet.” 

“So you'll ‘wait’ till the girl slips through your fingers!” 
Mr. Curtis was too angry to be reasonable. 

“No; only till she’s had time to decide whether I’m worth 
quarrelling with her father for. I don’t mean to give anybody a 
chance of saying that I took advantage of a young girl’s first fancy to 
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persuade her into an unsuitable match; and so I told her this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, so you've seen her since the explosion ? ” 

“Yes; we settled yesterday that I should meet her in the wood 
this afternoon to report progress. One thing we were both agreed 
about: we wouldn’t have any underhand work, any secret meetings 
to make her the gossip of the neighbourhood. We must just wait, 
and ‘lay low’ a bit, as the Americans say. But if I’m not to be 
allowed to see the girl openly, I must get away from here for a bit. 
It’s asking too much of human nature to expect a fellow to hang 
about this place almost within sight of her, and yet always keep out 
of her way.” 

“ Where do you want to go?” growled the old gentleman. 

“Well, either the Cape or the States, I think: somewhere where 
one could get a little sport and farming combined, and pick up a few 
wrinkles for the old place here.” Mr. Curtis grunted discontentedly. 

“A pretty thing that one’s only son must run away from a girl! 
But there !—do as you like, boy: it won’t do you any harm in the 


long run to see a bit more of the world before you settle down for 
good,” 


Cuapter III. 
“ TRIUMPH.” 


Ir letters could only speak, what fun there would often be in the 
mail-bag! For instance, what amusing gossip might have beguiled 
the night-journey of the following epistles, which reached Tamlington 
by the same post :— 


“ Dear FATHER, “zm. *s Hotel, London, Sept. 2nd. 
“Have decided on the Cape, and taken a berth in the ‘ Osprey,’ 
which sails from here in about a fortnight. Shall be high busy till 
then, seeing after the various shooting and other traps wanted in those 
regions. Come upand see a fellow off. 
** Yours as ever, 
« Frank M, Cortis.” 


“My pear Broruer, “ M.—’s Hotel, London, Sept. 2nd. 
“Your letter to hand, after some delay. It is needless to say I 
am as much vexed as yourself at this most annoying affair. Maud 
was the last girl in the world I should have expected to fancy 
herself in love with a clod-hopper. You can tell her from me that 
not one penny of my money goes to any girl who disgraces herself by 
a low marriage, were she my god-daughter a hundred times over. Or 
perhaps you'd better say nothing about it,—threatening a woman is 
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just like beating a pig: you only drive her the wrong way. Here is 
a better idea. I am just off to the Cape, to see after some business of 
a mining company I’ve got mixed up with—worse luck! Let the 
girl go with me. There’s nothing like change of air for these love- 
sick fancies. She'll see other men—get a little attention paid her— 
and come back in three months’ time to laugh at this nonsense about 
the farmer or gamekeeper, or whatever this Curtis fellow is. I'll pay 
all expenses. My passage is taken already in the ‘Osprey,’ and I 
shall go straight off to secure a berth for Maudie. We don’t sail for 
a fortnight, so she’ll have plenty of time to get her fal-lals ready. 
Give her my love, and tell her I'll take no denial. Put it on the 
score of the old bachelor wanting a companion. 
“ Your affectionate brother, 
‘* REGINALD FEATHERSTONHAUGH.” 


That was how it came to pass that when Miss Maud came up on 
deck, early on the morning after the “Osprey” had steamed in 
stately fashion out of the B harbour, the first object on which 
the young lady’s eyes rested was an exceedingly familiar one,—in 
fact, the long figure of Mr. Frank Curtis, leaning lazily against the 
bulwarks, smoking a matutinal pipe. A heroine of the last century 
would no doubt have considered it her duty to swoon on the spot; but 


happily the accomplishment is out of fashion, so Maud greeted her 
astonished lover in more prosaic fashion, though the lingering hand- 
clasp and the flush on both faces might have told a tale to the sailors 
about, had they not all been too busily at work upon the already 
spotless decks. The two were the only passengers yet stirring, and 
as they stood ‘together gazing out at the heaving waters, with the 
salt breeze blowing freshly in their faces, mutual explanations were 
rapidly exchanged. 

“But where have you been these three days since we left the 
Docks?” asked Frank presently. ‘You surely haven't been 
below sick all down Channel? You look much too blooming for 
that.” 

“Oh, no; I’m never sick. But Uncle Reggie is an awful sailor, 
and hates the Channel as he does bad curry—or you! so we joined 
the ‘ Osprey ’ at B . Oh, Frank, papa told me he was quite furious 
at the news, and threatens to cut me off with a shilling if I don’t 
give up ‘that Curtis fellow’ immediately! And you know he’s 
immensely rich, and has always promised to make me his heiress 
some day. What a life I shall lead when he finds you out! he’ll 
watch me about all day as a cat does a mouse, and sleep all night 
with one eye open. And then he'll get into one of his dreadful rages 
and make such a noise the story will be all over the ship in ten 
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minutes. He'll go raving to the captain, and insist that he shall put 
back to England at once, or land you on a desert island, or set you 
adrift in an open boat, perhaps want you put in irons for the rest of 
the voyage! In fact, he’ll behave like a dear old lunatic, and make me 
the laughing-stock of all this crowd of people! Oh, Frank, it’s 
delightful to see your face again, but J do wish it hadn’t happened.” 

Frank’s strong hand fell caressingly on the cold little fingers lying 
on the bulwarks. 

“ Don’t fret, darling,” he whispered. “If you really are afraid of 
a scene, I think I see a way out of the difficulty. A battle with the 
irascible old gentleman would be only fun for me, but I wouldn’t 
have you worried and bothered for the world; so I think we must 
just have recourse to a little ruse de guerre.” 

The firm, warm clasp was very comforting, and Maud’s face looked 
brighter already as Frank continued— 

“T don’t know exactly how it happened, but somehow the clerk 
who booked my passage contrived to bungle matters so that out of my 
three names he only honoured me with two, and I found myself 
registered as ‘Mr. Frank Mortimer’ only. Ive been meaning 
constantly to set the matter right, but everybody has been so busy 
all down Channel I never found an opportunity. Now you sge, we 
have only to leave matters as they stand, and you will be spared 
all annoyance, and the general will no doubt have a much pleasanter 
voyage too.” 

Maud looked relieved, but a trifle doubtful. 

“That would be a splendid idea,” she said slowly,—“ if you are 
quite sure, Frank, that it’s fair to cheat the dear old gentleman so ? 
You know, I wouldn’t have you do anything that wasn’t perfectly 
honourable and gentlemanlike on my account, for the whole world, 
dear.” 

Her lover looked admiringly at the fair flushed face, so childlike in 
its earnestness, yet so proud and womanly too. 

“You are right, darling, it would be playing it rather too low 
down on the general if we took advantage of the mistake to do as we 
should were all straightforward. If we are to land at the Cape with 
clear consciences, I shall have to exercise an amount of self-control 
quite awful to contemplate. No quiet early-morning talks up here— 
no moonlight strolling up and down the decks—no cosy little ¢éte-a- 
tétes when the saloon is empty! But never mind, after all they are 
only pleasures deferred. We'll have another long voyage together 
some day, dear, and make up a hundred-fold for lost opportunities ! ” 

Maud blushed most bewitchingly, and stopped her lover with an 
imperious little gesture. 

“Well, Frank—if you will promise to behave properly, and not 
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tempt me into anything naughty, I do think it would be the best 
plan. Of course it will all come out some day—such things always 
do; but it is the commotion here on board that I dread so much :—to 
know that every time we were within a dozen yards of each other, 
twenty pairs of eyes were watching to see what we should do! But 
as to the future, Frank, I think you are very much too sanguine. 
If mamma were alive it might be more hopeful; but now I must 
confess I get very downhearted sometimes. You have no idea how 
obstinate the pater is when once he has said a thing! ” 

“ He'll find, darling, that other people can be obstinate too, when 
it’s a question of winning the sweetest little woman in the world!” 


“T say, Mr. Mortimer—come and be umpire in our cricket match, 
there’s a good fellow! ‘We've got a splendid ground down there 
between decks, and we’re going to play the ladies left-handed.” 

“No, no, Mr. Beaufort, that’s not fair,’ interrupted a vivacious 
little brunette. “Mr. Mortimer promised to read some Browning to 
us this morning while we worked, and because those noisy girls are 
going to pretend to play cricket is no reason we should be con- 
demned to stitch in gloomy silence.” 

“Small fear of that, where you are, Miss Selby!” laughingly 
retorted the organiser of the cricket match. “ But I dare say we can 
find somebody else for umpire ; only Mr. Mortimer is so good-natured 
one always appeals to him first.” 

“That’s quite true,” joined in a burly gentleman of forty, looking 
up from the collection of thin pamphlets strewed around him on 
the deck. ‘You know, Mr. Mortimer, we are relying upon you for 
‘first gentleman,’ whenever we can settle which of all these plays to 
attempt.” 

“Really, Sir George, you do me too much honour,” replied the 
object of these remarks with becoming modesty. “A super’s part 
is much nearer my mark, I assure you However, I am in your 
hands to be made the best you can of.” 

Frank’s handsome face, well browned by sun and sea, looked so 
brightand manly that Maud might be excused for a little thrill of 
pride as she mentally measured her lover against the men around. 
She was sitting beside her uncle, with a book open on her knee, but 
with eyes and ears only for the merry group a few yards away. 

“That Mr. Mortimer seems a most popular young fellow,” pre- 
sently observed the general, in a meditative tone, as he glanced across 
to where Frank was seated among the group of busy needlewomen. 
“He seems to be mixed up with everything that goes on here on 
board. It’s not often you see a man so popular alike with the men 
and the ladies too. And he is by no means ill-informed, either. He 
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listened most attentively yesterday to a little account I gave him 
of the new mode of casting shell, and asked some really intelligent 
questions afterwards. I wouldn’t mind seeing more of him than we 
do, but he is always in such request.” 

“Yes; Mr. Mortimer seems always busy. ” 

Miss Maud could not trust her voice to a longer reply, and hastily 
erected an entirely superfluous sunshade asa screen for her scarlet 
cheeks and mischievously twinkling eyes. But presently, when the 
twitching lips had been got under control again and the hot cheeks 
cooled by the breeze, the sunshade was suddenly furled, and the 
young lady inquired, with almost guilty demureness— 

“Do you think, Uncle Reggie, that Mr. Mortimer is a gentle- 
man?” 

“Not the smallest doubt of it, my dear,” pronounced the general 
authoritatively. “ A perfectly well-bred {man, and well-born, too. 
But what makes you ask the question, Maudie? Smitten, eh?” 

“Oh, no, uncle dear,” was the mendacious reply. “Just curiosity. 
One must make interests for oneself at sea, you know, and one’s 
neighbours are certainly the most amusing objects at hand just 
now ;—if not always!” 


It was some days after this little episode that Captain Fox 
appeared one day at the saloon dinner-table with an unusual cloud 
on his generally urbane countenance. Not even the triumphant 
progress of the splendidly appointed dinner could lift that ominous 
cloud, and certain timid ladies, who were in the habit of consulting 
the captain’s face as a species of safety-barometer, began to harbour 
horrible misgivings. 

Towards the end of dessert, Captain Fox rose up in his place and 
requested the attention of the assembled passengers. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began, “I have to-day to perform one 
of the most unpleasant duties which could fall to my lot as com- 
mander of a vessel. I regret beyond words to inform my passen- 
gers that a case of seriously infectious disease has appeared among us. 
Mr. Compton, a young gentleman who joined the ship at Madeira, 
and has since been confined to his cabin by what appeared severe 
sea-sickness, has to-day developed unmistakable symptoms of small- 

a 
’ Captain Fox paused a moment to allowi ©  “f-articulate excla- 
mations of dismay and horror to subside : then resumed in a quiet tone 
which soon commanded silence. 

“Tt is needless to say that every possible exertion will be made to 
prevent any spread of the disease. We are provided with lymph, 
and a medical man among us has undertaken to re-vaccinate every 
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person on board. Our own surgeon, Dr. Moore, will be isolated 
from all but his patient, the care of the ship’s general health being 
kindly undertaken by the gentleman just mentioned. The cabin 
assigned to Mr. Compton is as far removed from all others as possible, 
and a strict cordon will be drawn around it, and with proper pre- 
cautions, Dr. Moore assures me there is every hope that all will 
escape with nothing worse than the tedium of a long quarantine at 
the Cape, (or rather at Saldanha Bay, some sixty miles this side of 
Cape Town,) as the disorder has not appeared in a virulent form. 
Nevertheless, I regret to inform you that all will be detained at 
Saldanha Bay a full twenty-one days, the patient and those in 
attendance on him probably longer. I cannot conclude without 
informing you of the very generous behaviour of one among our 
number. Mr. Mortimer, a gentleman well-known to most of us, 
has most kindly volunteered to assist Dr. Moore in the task of 
nursing, and already taken his place beside the patient. You will 
not need to be reminded that this self-imposed task involves upon 
Mr. Mortimer entire isolation for the rest of the voyage, as well as a 
stricter and more protracted quarantine. Nor need I trouble you 
with any eulogy of his conduct; such kindness speaks for itself more 
forcibly than any comment of mine could do.” 

The captain’s speech here came to an abrupt conclusion, and he 
immediately quitted the saloon, leaving the dismayed diners to dis- 
cuss the unwelcome news at their leisure. Naturally much annoy- 
ance was felt and expressed by all at the tedious delay; but on 
the whole a truly British disposition to make the best of a bad 
job, when once the steam had been let off in a hearty grumble, 
seemed the prevailing frame of mind; and indeed it was not very 
long before the younger members of the party were deep in the 
discussion of plans for the general amusement during their enforced 
visit to Saldanha Bay. 


“T think I heard you inquired for in the saloon just now, General 
Featherstonhaugh. Your opinion was wanted about some point in 
dispute, I believe.” 

It was the captain who spoke. The old soldier rose easily at the 
bait, and with a promise to his niece of a speedy return, vanished 
down the companion. Then the captain placed a letter in Maud’s 
hands, saying qr’ 

“T was asked to give you that, and under the circumstances of the 
case, feel justified in so doing. If you have any reply to send, I will 
undertake the charge of it, but of course that is the most I can 
promise, in my responsible position.” 

The captain’s voice was cool enough; nevertheless the pale, pretty 
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face so eagerly uplifted to his in the moonlight moved him more 
than he cared to show, so with a grave salute he betook himself to 
the solitary state of his bridge. 

This was the letter which Maud’s trembling fingers unfastened as 
soon as she had crept to her little state-room ;— 


“ Darling—don’t think me mad or foolish! It was quite by 
accident that I got wind of this predicament before the rest of you, 
and really there seemed nothing else to be done. The poor little 
chap is ‘ the only son of his mother, and she is a widow.’ I saw her 
face as she bade him good-bye, and I do believe if anything went 
wrong with that boy it would be the death of her. Then Dr. Moore 
is only a delicate fellow, half knocked up already with overwork 
in some wretched East-end practice; he told me himself he had 
accepted the berth for the sake of the voyages, to try and pick up 
strength again. Of course, by right, it was the steward’s place to help 
him, but he’s a poor frightened coward, terrified to death at the idea, 
and with a wife and children on shore. I haven’t a shadow of fear 
myself, and feel sure with care we shall pull through all right. 
Besides, the truth is, dear, it was getting quite too much for me to 
see your sweet face at every turn, and yet keep up the réle of ‘The 
Stranger’! I should have come a cropper soon to a dead certainty ; 
so it’s rather a relief to be safely shut up out of the way for the rest 


of the voyage. Take every care of yourself, my darling, and think 
always of 


“ Your own, 


"7..." 


As soon as Maud had hurriedly perused this document she sat 
down on the floor beside her cabin-trunk, and there and then penned 
her lover an answer so sweet, and frank, and womanly, that more 
than once during the dreary weeks which followed Frank’s eyes grew 
moist as they rested yet again on the brave, tender words. 

And if the next few days were anxious ones for her, still they had 
a happiness all their own, for was not the whole ship ringing with 
praise of the man whose honour was dearer to her than anything 
beside? Nor was any voice more emphatic than the general’s. 
Again and again did he recur to the subject, and as often did Maud 
try vainly to confess the truth: maiden shyness, tender pride in the 
secret yet her own, between them sealed her lips. 

“Come and take a constitutional, Maudie! you're looking pale to- 
night, and your eyes are much too bright. You don’t feel ill?” 
asked her uncle some few days later, with the anxiety naturally felt 
by all just then in matters of health. 
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“ Not in the least, Uncle Reggie, so please don’t frighten yourself 
about me. But I'll take a turn with you willingly.” 

“Come then, my dear ;” and the old soldier gallantly offered his 
arm. 

“ You're a brave little woman, Maudie, and I haven’t heard a word 
of fear or grumbling from you all these anxious days—but it would 
certainly have been a shame and disgrace to us all, if, with such an 
example as Mr. Mortimer’s, there had been any cowardly panic 
among us. Depend upon it, Maud, there’s many a man would have 
charged boldly enough in front of an enemy’s battery who wouldn’t 
have had the courage to face the risk and unpleasantness that young 
fellow has done. Now, you girls are fond enough of your fancy 
heroes in novels and plays:—can’t you see the heroism in such a 
thing as this?” 

Maud’s low “ Yes” struck tamely on the old soldier’s ears, and he 
went on yet more warmly— 

“T tell you what it is, Maud,—if I'd had a boy of my own, and he 
had acted as this young fellow has done, I should have thanked 
Heaven on bended knees for such ason! But I suppose your head 
is too full of that disgraceful nonsense your father wrote to me about 
for you to have eyes or ears for anything else!” 

The general had worked himself into one of his sudden rages. 
“T’ve never spoken of the matter before, Maud, but now I’ve begun 
Lil have it out, and tell you plainly you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself! A girl brought up as you have been, to let herself be led 
away by a few soft speeches from the first insolent yokel who dares to 
lift his eyes to her! Why couldn’t you wait till you saw at least a 
gentleman? Now if you’d set your heart on a man like this young 
fellow, I’d. Eh ?—What? What the—what on earth’s the matter 
with the girl? There, there, child! I didn’t mean to frighten you 
so. Why, you're trembling like a leaf. For Heaven’s sake, Maud, 
don’t get hysterical. I’ve a horror of shrieks!” 

“Then take me somewhere quiet, uncle, or shriek I shall!” and 
Maud laughed through the fast-falling tears. The general hurried 
her down to the ladies’ saloon, which they were fortunate enough to 
find deserted. There Maud threw herself into his arms with a sob 
and a laugh. 

“Don’t you see ?—don’t you know ?—--can’t you guess?” 

And then as this lucid explanation seemed to leave the bewildered 
general as much in the dark as ever, Maud added, in a whisper he 

just managed to catch— 

“Why, uncle darling, it ts Mr. Mortimer :—and oh! how I love 
you for praising him ! ” 


“ What !”—shouted the general—“ what ? You don’t mean it? 
VOL. Cll. 
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“T do, dear uncle.” 

“ Great heavens, and is this the man your father spoke of like the 
dirt beneath his feet? A man a duke might be proud to call son-in- 
law? Roland’s out of his senses! But J’m still in mine, thank 
Heaven, and I say, marry him you shall, and that as soon as you 
please. And if your father can’t be brought to reason by milder 
means, by George, I swear I’ll have him shut up in a lunatic asylum, 
and no more than he deserves either ! ” 


And the general was as good as his word. Twelve months later— 
voyage, quarantine, return, all safely accomplished—Maud took her 
place as the happy mistress of Tamlington Towers, with at any rate 
the outward consent of her father, and to the intense delight of the 
general, whose pride in the match he brought to so successful a 
conclusion is boundless. J'rank is to him an adopted son, and he is 
never weary of relating the story of the “ Osprey ” and Saldanha Bay 
to anybody who will listen. 

Old Mr. Curtis ¢alks constantly of his removal to the rooms above 
the office, but his pretty daughter-in-law throws such insuperable 
obstacles in the way, it is very doubtful when the project will be 
carried into execution. 





Smpressions of Rajputana. 


I. 
IN A ZENANA. 
By ALICE CAMERON. 


A mite out of the city stood our? palace, on the side of a rocky 
hill, tufted here and there with stiff cockades of cactus, and over- 
looking the vast desert at its feet, a level sea lapping round 
distant outcroppings of rock, whose huge half-effaced curves and 
strange sudden protuberances thrust themselves through the sand 
like the half-buried skeleton of some antediluvian beast; dull and 
sullen they lay at mid-day, in a downpour of sunshine, but at 
evening-time they shone like beacons above the darkening plain. 

An oasis of garden sheltered us from the scorching rocks above 
(still haunted, a whisper said, by the wild boar and panther), and 
from the up-beating glare of the desert below. Stone paths led 
between flower-beds, presenting, in the afternoon, an unwrinkled 
front of muddy water, through which a few half-submerged 
carnations and mignonettes waged a losing battle for life with the 
coarse Indian marigold, flaunting its bold beauty in the sunshine, 
and with its ill odour overpowering the fragrance of bushes of 
jessamine, the reflection of whose countless stars, mirrored in the 
quickly sinking water, was soon replaced by flakes of mud, 
cracked and split and scabbed by the sun. Near at hand, under 
the tamarisk-tree, groaned a Persian wheel worked by stately 
bullocks, who not only had bowed their reluctant necks beneath 
the yoke of man, but also had given their eyes to the bandager, 
and now threaded their giddy way, blindfold, goaded ever by a 
dusky tormentor. The drip, drip, and silver splash of water, as 
it fell from the ever sinking, ever rising pitchers, and the cicada- 
like outery of the labouring wheel, gave a voice to the drowsy 
afternoon. 

The Mahli at last left his indolent labour and his tortured 
beasts, and throwing himself down beside his shrine of Gunpati, 
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was soon lapped in slumber ; while Gunpati, the elephant god, with 
furled trunk, four hands upraised to strike, and seize, and stab, and 
slay, and fierce, protuberant eyes, glared across the red paint-daubed 
stones of his little altar, before which his humble devotee, anxious 
to conciliate, was wont to prostrate himself many times a day. 

The lower garden was really but a field of corn, for the benefit 
of our horses; its soft stream of motionless green, delicious to the 
eye, ran back from the house for about half a mile, unbroken but 
for a dais of stone and a tall monolith, bearing an inscription 
commemorative of its history ; it was the base of a scale in which 
a King of Rathore had yearly, on her birthday, weighed the 
Queen he loved against silver, which was afterwards distributed 
among his people. 

One comes in India, sometimes, on such footprints of the 
fugitive Angel of Love, and they are as hard to harmonise with 
their surroundings as the pearl in the pig’s snout. 

It was four in the afternoon, and the land quivered with heat. 
But the eyes of the palace were closed on the drama of the outer 
world, on this “reverie in blue and yellow”; every window was 
jealously closed and shuttered; the very openings of the verandah 
(shut in to the ceiling by a screen of perforated marble) were 
choked up, and through the wet Kus-Kus matting a faint, sweet, 
musty odour blew onto a dozing slave-girl in crimson and yellow, 
whose bangles tinkled as she stirred uneasily in her sleep. 

Inside all was quiet; the grey marble walls cut into panels, 
delicately bordered (like those decorating the Florentine churches, 
and very possibly designed by one of Shah Jehan’s Italian 
architects), showed dimly through the darkness ; the tall, quaintly- 
curved arches and vaulted roof lost themselves in vagueness ; and 
a lizard, palpitating in motionless expectation on the wall, uttered 
from time to time its note of remonstrance. 

From the distance came a faint, droning, monotonous sound, as 
if of reading aloud. 

Reading aloud, and on such a hot afternoon! Surely such 
energy must be British; and truly if you follow the sound, you 
will hear it take on a rich Irish accent, and see its owner leaning 
back luxuriously in a chair (still branded P. and O.), watching the 
effect of her words on the group surrounding her. 

A queerly assorted group it was, and strangely characteristic 
of modern India. The little princess, a girl of about sixteen, in 
parrot-green muslin, muslin veil embroidered with gold, and a 
large flower of pearls in her nose, sat on the floor, working with 
languid loathing at some kindergarten Berlin wool-work, sin- 
gularly bad both in colour and design; not far from her was her 
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governess, a high-caste Brahmin Punditani, with a plain in- 
telligent face, in dark blue cotton, bordered with crimson ; and in 
their midst, two English ladies vainly endeavouring with fans to 
cool their heat-flushed faces. A little way off, lying on the floor, 
were a couple of slave-girls, in the gorgeously coloured palace 
costume of crimson and yellow; their teeth were blackened 
according to the local mode, their finger-tips and palms tinted 
with henna, and on their noses, ears, necks, arms and ankles were 
jewels of gold and silver, set with precious stones, how procured 
heaven alone knows, for these young persons were the private 
property of the princess, who certainly had not bestowed them 
on her slaves, being herself without jewels, her personal valuables 
having swelled the coffers of her late guardian, a slave and a 
noted sportsman who, like Joseph, thanks to his Pharaoh’s good 
pleasure, had suddenly risen to a high position in the state; he 
had no personal estates from which to draw income; neither did 
he hold any highly salaried post, and yet, I heard, he lived 
sumptuously, with many wives, and horses, and palaces, on, 
explained the princess, various state departments of which he 
was honorary treasurer. She silenced my scruples as to the 
morality and expediency of this method of earning a living by 
“eating ” (as she called it) public money, by the naive inquiry, 
“ How other can he live, having no money ; and when my father 
tired of him, how then, if he save not now?” Doukelji was 
evidently an édition de luxe of the unjust steward. 

Public morality in a native state, as reported in a royal zenana, 
seemed low. I heard of a king’s brother of comparatively recent 
times, who was Commander-in-Chief of the state army, and who 
succeeded in retaining all the pay of all the common soldiery for 
three years, the soldiers in the meantime living by pillage. This 
feat was commented on with nothing but admiration; to have 
pilfered some of the men’s pay would have been only conventional, 
but to have succeeded in taking all, and for so long a time, 
betokened genius! 

No one could have been more careful than the princess’s English 
gouvernante to avoid the appearance even of religious proselytisa- 
tion ; she loved the child, and strove to make her clean, truthful, 
self-reliant, pure-minded and charitable ; but she left untouched 
every form of dogma or religious speculation, whether Hindoo or 
Christian. To-day, however, as we all sat together in the hot 
afternoon, Mrs. O’Brien read aloud, merely as a beautiful tale, the 
story of the Prodigal Son. It was written in Gujarati, of which 
I understood not a word; but it was interesting to watch the 
three faces, and discriminate between tbe politely simulated 
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interest of the princess and the politely suppressed interest of 
the older woman, whose occasional comments betrayed her insight 
both into the story and into its inner significance. Suddenly an 
apple of discord fell among us; the Punditani rose in indignation, 
and could hardly be mollified, declaring she would not breathe air 
so contaminated with infamous talk. The princess giggled 
nervously, but was evidently highly delighted. Mrs. O’Brien 
seemed annoyed, and said she had committed a blunder. It 
appeared that it was the “killing of the fatted calf,’ the most 
infamous crime the Hindoo mind can conceive, which had brought 
about this scene. About three hours later, when I was dressing 
for dinner, the little princess crept into my room. “What fun 
about the calf! Fancy killing it!” and she laughed, with the 
delighted sense of delicious and daring sacrilege a Spanish child 
might derive from a tale of the desecration of the Consecrated 
Host. “I expect,” she continued, with admiring eyes turned onto 
me, “that you have often and often killed a cow!” 

On my assuring her that I had not, she suggested a peacock 
(whose death, both as a living thing and a thing of beauty, is 
criminal), and lastly, in despair, a pigeon, also a sacred bird. 
When she found that I had availed myself so little of my oppor- 
tunities as to have committed none of these crimes, I saw that I 
had fallen in her estimation, and figured there as but a poor- 
spirited creature. 

This incident illustrates very fairly the common first effect of 
Western on Eastern civilisation. It removes ancient landmarks, 
and sets up others in their places, which are not recognised ; it 
effaces time-honoured sanctions, prejudices and customs, but 
cannot touch the climate or the blood from which they sprang ; it 
eradicates race distinctions, and creates hybrids. 

The idea of the infamy of the killing of the fatted calf had 
been left untouched in the Beiji Lal’s mind; all that had been 
achieved was a certain moral obliquity, by which the spectacle of 
the crime produced an effervescent exultation, a sense of daring 
naughtiness. Religion was for her merely a set of customs, which 
it was excellent though perilous fun to violate. Poor mindless 
creature that she was, what she needed was some fixed principle 
(a bad one was preferable to none) to give consistency and 
continuity to a life singularly full of difficulties, and lacking in 
inducement to vigorous action; that fixed principle her Punditani, 
a Rajput of Rajputs, uncontaminated by European contact, had in 
a definite code of beliefs and customs; but our poor little moral 
half-caste belonged to two civilisations, two countries; in the 
labyrinth of life she had no authoritative guide. She observed 
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that we showed ourselves unveiled, walked and talked with men, 
and ate beef—all acts which filled her with horror, and which no 
education would ever enable her to commit without a lurking 
sense of guilt, or to witness without secret criticism. She also 
observed that we attached importance to strangely unimportant 
things—to cleanliness, both physical and mental, to truth, and to 
such underbred things as activity and diligence; our “ fads” 
filled her with wonder, and, when forced on her acceptance as rules 
of life, with dismay. However, her lot was cast in a time when 
to live in “ the European way ” was “ the thing” in the best native 
circles; it was her father’s order, and like a reed she bent before 
it, a reed whose roots were firmly embedded in their native soil. 

Living thus among people who held her beliefs either wrong or 
silly; who daily, and as a matter of course, committed acts so 
terrible as to be impossible for any self-respecting woman of her 
country ; and in occasional contact with others, with whom her 
past was bound up, who held in horror the new European régime ; 
the child grew up an absolute sceptic, believing in and accepting 
no absolute standard: of right and wrong, making right synony- 
mous with customary, and giving to all peoples their God or 
gods—a view which may, and indeed does, produce excellent life 
in civilised human beings, embodiments of centuries of self- 
restraint and self-culture, but which is unfortunate in an ignorant 
Oriental, with blood running hot in her veins, and brain soft with 
disuse. 

Her brother, a boy destined to be the ruler of a large state, was 
brought up in the same moral confusion, under influences which 
mutually annihilated each other. 

The chief factors in his life were his uncle, an orthodox Hindoo ; 
his native tutor, cynically advanced ; and the Resident, whose wife 
petted him, and sometimes gave him sweets. He confided to me— 

“T telling Maharaj of taking sweets from Lady Sahib; Maharaj 
very angry; say, ‘ you not taking sweets from Sahib-log, crushing 
sweets of Sahib-log under foot!’ I telling Doukelji; Doukelji 
say, ‘all right, plenty take from Sabib-log!’ I”—and here a 
cunning look passed over his little face—‘‘I liking chocolate, I 
eating chocolate, and telling Doukelji, not Maharaj; I not liking 
toffee, I not taking toffee, telling Maharaj, not telling Doukelji!” 

The little prince was an apt pupil; at ten he had learned to 
serve two masters and please himself, and will probably prove an 
astute ruler. 

Dissolution is the first step to reconstruction, so away with 
Eastern wine, and let us pour new wine into the old bottles; 
much good wine will be lost in the process, and many bottles 
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broken, but what of that? A necessity is laid uponus! The 
simile of the newly-patched old garment is more hopeful; 
the rents may indeed become worse, but the day will come when 
the “old garment” will have become “new patchwork,” nothing 
being left of its original texture. All the so-called “advanced 
natives” it has been my fortune to meet (and I must hasten to 
add I have met none who are in any sense distinguished) remind 
me of demolished canals ; the water which, once penned in between 
narrow limits, was at any rate a force, now unconfined, spreads 
itself into a swamp; certainly no longer narrow, it is wide, as 
wide as it is shallow; certainly it reflects more of the sky than 
heretofore, but it is at bottom mud and unsuspected reptiles ; near 
at hand are, perhaps, materials for reconstruction; what the 
future may hold, who can say? but in the meantime, the present 
ig unsavoury. 

The position of the native ladies of Rajputana is singularly 
deplorable. Penned in from their babyhood within the narrow 
limits of the zenana, they are cut off from all contact with the 
outer world, with which they communicate only through their 
slave-girls ; seeing, not only no men, but hardly any women, very 
few ladies of sufficiently high rank living within visiting distance 
of each other. They are quite uneducated, unable to either read 
or write or work; nothing therefore remains to them but their 
natural affections, and these are outraged; their husbands pro- 
fessing no love for them, and visiting them but occasionally ; 
their children being taken from them at a very early age, and 
placed under the guardianship of men, their mothers being 
considered unfit, and alas! truly, to bring them up. 

Is it to be wondered that such an education, such a violation of 
every instinct, every need of a human being, should produce 
creatures singularly depraved ? 

Such a fate—the normal fate,'I believe, of the Indian noble- 
woman—is miserable enough ; but the acme of misery is reserved 
for the Indian lady of to-day, whose father has had his head 
turned by the European ideal, while his heart is far from it. 
This luckless woman, belonging to two civilisations, obeying 
contradictory conventions, falls between two stools; her sphere of 
action from being small, becomes ni/. The ladies of the zenana 
of the passing régime were at any rate allowed to be wicked; 
gambling and drinking filled their lives with excitement, and 
death freed them early; the ladies of the present régime have to 
be respectable. To be good and wise is to be happy; to be bad 


is, we are told, in the long run to be miserable ; but to be nothing, 
is intolerable. 
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The Beiji Lal’s life had been a hapless one. At an early age 
she was taken from her mother and delivered over to the tender 
mercies of Doukelji and his low-caste wives. (Doukelji himself 
was of such low caste that his friend and patron the Maharajah was 
unable to eat with him, and it was only by the use of knives and 
forks and the quibble of “ English food” that the difficulty was 
surmounted). 

Finding the Maharajah took no interest in his daughter, these 
good people made a sort of servant of the unprotected little thing, 
stole her jewellery, and converted her into an Oriental Cinderella, 
minus the fairy godmother and the prince. 

Doukelji’s wives had all been working women, accustomed to 
out-of-door life and the bustle and talk of the bazaar; but as he 
rose in rank, they had to adjust themselves to his circumstances, 
and retire behind the Purdah, 7.e, live unseen in the prison of his 
palace. At first doubtless this promotion was delightful to them, 
but after a while they discovered that gentility is dearly bought 
at the price of freedom, and the world was shocked by scandals 
in the Doukelji zenana; tales were rife of laughing ladies’ faces 
thrust between the heavy Purdah folds, of unveiled ladies 
whisking about the zenana compound, or even frolicking on to 
the high road. 

The princess, unutterably disgusted, for he conventions were 
bone of her bone and flesh of her flesh, carried horrible reports to 
her aunts and step-mothers in their zenanas; and these ladies 
stopped drinking and gambling to hold up their hands in dismay 
at the ill-breeding of these “ new people”; but the Maharajah’s 
ladies, though indignant, were powerless to help their little 
relative, for more than eight years had passed since their eyes 
had been gladdened by the sight of their lord and master. 

At this juncture the Maharajah returned from a visit to England 
(where he had been much flattered and caressed by English ladies) 
with the title of ‘‘A.D.C. to Her Gracious Majesty the Queen” 
attached to his name, and the English mania strong upon him. 
Circumstances arranged themselves as if manipulated by the hand 
of the novelist. Doukelji fell into temporary disfavour, his home 
was adjudged an unsuitable one for the princess; a recently 
widowed lady, unwilling to leave Rajputana, the scene of her 
past happiness, consented to take and bemother the motherless 
child, towards whom her motherly heart yearned, and bring her 
up in the “European way,” regarding however all Hindoo 
observances both of etiquette and religion. 

A palace outside the city was assigned to Mrs. O’Brien and her 
young charge. The gods had shaken the kaleidoscope of the 
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Beiji Lai’s life into a new pattern. She was still strictly 
‘Purdah:” shut in behind the high-screened verandah with her 
slave-women, seeing practically no one, excepting very occasionally 
her father, of whom she was in terror, and her little brother. Poor 
Beiji! Le roi est mort, vive le roi! the reign of dirt, beatings, 
scandal, and fun was over, and order reigned in their stead. She 
had to be punctual, clean, active—all things her soul loathed; to 
learn reading, writing, and arithmetic; and to play for so-called 
amusement, games, improving ones, with an educational value, 
draughts and cards, which made her poor brain reel ; and do needle- 
work! Nor was this all: the Maharajah proposed to prostrate her 
still lower before the English fetish; he arranged that she was 
not to marry till she was seventeen or eighteen, and then a man 
of inferior rank, who would be completely in his hands, whose 
only wife she was to be. 

At first blush, to the English ear this arrangement sounds good, 
and I can see the excellent Mrs. Grundy bridling with pleasure at 
this result of her interference with the affairs of the unknown East ; 
but let her look for a moment at the real result of her unbridled, 
ignorant passion for doing good. By it the princess was condemned 
to live a lifelong prisoner in a solitary palace in the desert; sur- 
rounded only by her slave-girls, companions I imagine that good 
woman would hardly select for her own daughters; and visited 
rarely at first, and then very possibly never, by a husband into 
whose mind the idea of loving her had never entered, and who had 
elsewhere a larger, more amusing, and not less recognised ménage. 

This arrangement, wrecking as it did her life, and depriving her 
of her only chance of the companionship of ladies, that of her co- 
wives, roused even the phlegmatic indolent Hindoo girl to anger. 

Reforms thus imposed from the outside must work for evil ; to 
be efficacious they must be sacramental, “ outward and visible 
signs of an inward and spiritual grace.” 

Till Orientals recognise love as the only basis of marriage, 
monogamy for them is a futility and an absurdity. 

It is anticipating, but I may here mention the finale of the 
Maharajah’s experiment in the “education of women after the 
European custom.” 

Presently the after-glow of the English visit died away, and 
finally it occurred to him that his daughter was an expense, and 
an expense which might be reduced by the simple expedient of 
giving her to her betrothed husband. 

One fine morning Mrs. O’Brien received a message to say that the 
Maharajah would see the princess at his palace. She was sent up, 
trembling. “My daughter,” he said with Biblical simplicity, “ I 
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have provided a husband for you.” The young man came forward, 
some sort of ceremony was gone through, and the princess vanished 
from Rathore, and her kind friend Mrs. O’Brien, who in her warm- 
hearted Irish way loved the girl, except for a brief interview a day 
or two later, saw her no more, 

This occurred a year later. In the meantime the princess did 
Berlin wool-work, learned to read, was very sweet and docile to 
us, but listened with infinite delight to the gossip of her slave- 
girls, which was vile beyond belief. She avoided all intercourse 
with her own people, to whom on account of her eccentric educa- 
tion she was an object of unfailing ridicule. ‘ Who is sixteen and 
not married? Yah!” seemed to be the sole motif of her 
relatives’ prattle, the one thread on which all zenana conver- 
sational gems were strung. So, wondering at our cleverness, and 
despising our fads, she was forced to cling to us, in whom she had 
neither lot nor parcel. 

It was refreshing to find that the laugh was not always against 
our protégés, and that the prince and princess, those victims laid 
before our Juggernaut of Progress, sometimes took on themselves 
airs of superiority. The little boy, covered with kincob, em- 
broidery, and jewels, was allowed a rare treat, to visit his sister 
before leaving for the State of Kundi, where one of his brides 
awaited him. 

“Fancy marrying the Kundi Princess,” I heard the Beiji Lal 
say, mockingly ; “ why she is a regular jungly girl: eats with her 
fingers!” 

“T will educate her,” said the bridegroom of ten! 

* * ” ~ * 

I was amused to observe at dinner the menu of the day before, 
and the princess helping herself demurely to dishes she had 
refused yesterday : these unaccustomed dishes, introduced I fear 
entirely in my honour, had awakened doubts as to proprieties 
connected with the multitude of knives and forks hemming in her 
plate ; she had adopted a position of masterly inactivity, had 
asked no questions, had taken no action, had merely observed, 
and to-day acted flawlessly on the result of her observations. 

After dinner, while we were wandering in our bigh-walled-in 
garden, breathing the scent of jessamine and tuberose, an inspira- 
tion came to us; the princess ran indoors to make preparations ; 
a servant was despatched to make sure of the impossibility of our 
stumbling against a wanderer in the desert; and two ayahs were 
relegated to hover in our rear to make quite sure that no 
wanderer stumbled against us; for we had determined on an un- 
heard of irregularity—a moonlight ramble ! 
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An extraordinary object the Beiji Lal was when she re- 
appeared ; she had discarded her pretty embroidered slippers, and 
her slim brown legs rose out of cheap 2s. 6d. sand-shoes, with 
indiarubber soles and blue and white speckled canvas tops, tied 
with coarse black tape, over which her large bossy anklets sagged 
heavily ; she had also discarded her bright full skirt for something 
dark and clinging; her glossy, neatly-braided head was capped 
by a checked deer-stalker, slightly veiled by her long gauze and 
silver sahri; while the gay finales of her plaits, into which blue 
and silver had been twisted, hung over a badly-fitting tweed 
jacket, which was not as clean as it might have been. I wrapped 
myself in a long grey-hooded dust-cloak, and we dropped off our 
ridge into the desert below, preceded and followed by our dusky 
attendants. 

It was quite light ; the sky was perceptibly blue, and scintillated 
with an infinitude of dazzling points; the orange moon, full and 
heavy, hanging low on the horizon, leaned passionately towards 
the earth; every now and again a swift brilliancy flamed across 
the sky, flickered, and died away ; it was as if heaven had raised 
her lids, gazed furtively at the dreaming earth, and then had let 
them fall again. 

I felt strangely desolate and alien, alone with the princess on 
that vast featureless plain, still palpitating with the day’s heat. 
Through the crystalline night came the throbbing of tom-toms, 
and wild barbaric cries ; a vague glare behind a low ridge of rocks 
and sand dunes marked the city. 

Silently, holding the Beiji Lal’s cold hand in mine, we 
wandered aimlessly on; past ahk plants, with fleshy leaves and 
big grey bunches of blossom silhouetted against the sky; past 
ghostly babul trees, with long white thorns glistening like teeth 
in the moonlight; suddenly we stumbled onto the skeleton of a 
camel, its half-buried ribs holding the sand in a sinister clutch, 
and reaching towards us weird tentacles like the arms of some 
greedy desert monster; a bat swung stealthily round us, as if 
weaving a spell of enmeshing lines. It was very hot. My heart 
became as lead within me; it was all so ominous, and vast, and 
old. Mystery and evil brooded over us. The immense over- 
hanging, star-pierced vault; the lagging moon; the outcry as of 
devils from the city ; and the limitless sea of sand, mottled with 
bushes, and bones, were horrible. Light-heartedly I had wan- 
dered into the desert, and into the night, seeking in my arrogance 
for a “sensation ;” they avenged themselves. It was with difficulty 
I controlled my panic as we stumbled homewards; my evening 
shoes were full of sand, and the desert seemed suddenly carpeted 
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with a barbed vegetation; stabbed by thistles, pierced by spear- 
grass, hooked by thorns, clung to by burrs, stung, torn, dispirited, 
and discomfited, we crept silently home (ignorance of each 
other’s language made this silence between the princess and me 
hardly a matter of choice); and it was with relief (as when after a 
nightmare one recognises a dear familiar room) that we stumbled 
through our little gateway, back into our jessamine-scented 
garden, saw through the open door the big rose-shaded lamp and 
the slowly-moving rose flounces of the punkah, and heard Mrs. 
O’Brien’s wholesome voice crying in her delicious brogue, ‘“‘ An’ is 
that you, me children, come in, to your coffee? ’’ 

As I dragged my little friend, blinking and excited, into the 
lamplight, I realised how really ugly she was, and how much she 
owed to her usual gorgeous plumage. Her whitey-brown skin 
was several tones lower than the dirty tweed jacket which came 
against it; her face was modelled in putty; the nose merely 
sketched, and quite unworthy its flower of pearl; and her lips 
were undeniably flabby and loose. Glancing from her to Mrs. 
O’Brien, the English face had all the delicate definiteness of a 
cameo. She was in great spirits, however, and volunteered a 
nautch. I could hardly believe that it was the same girl who, 
half-an-hour later, swung into the room with the gait of a panther. 
Her full black skirt was lined with orange and glittered with 
gold; gold lines accentuated every curve of a voluptuous figure, 
expressed rather than concealed by a clinging muslin bodice, and 
almost transparent gauze veil; in that dress she had danced 
before the King when, like Ahasuerus, he sent for some lady of 
his seraglio to gladden his drunken eyes with delicate motion. 
Once or twice a year the whole zenana danced before him; great 
was the rivalry among his ladies as to who, by deft motion and 
dramatic power, should win his admiration. I thiak my little girl 
must have shone among those Court ladies! 

Glowing and glittering through her veil, she came forward, with 
the reluctance of an elementary creature, the finger-in-mouth 
shyness of a child, and made obeisance to us—oh! such terrible, 
veiled obeisance! so humble, so entreating, so submissive, it gripped 
my heart with pain that any woman should so bow to any man. 

It must have taken generations to evolve that exquisite symbol 
of submission, that supplicating, deprecating droop of the head, 
which said so eloquently, “ My lord, be not wroth with thy hand- 
maiden ;” and in all those years, had no generous impulse, no 
touch of shame, thrilled the hearts of men, forcing them to take 
the shrinking thing by the hand, and say, “ Do not fear me—love 
me”? No, the Oriental attitude towards woman has remained 
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always that of the spider, bloated, hairy, horrible, towards the 
butterfly, the beautiful thing, enmeshed, helpless, doomed. Again 
and again I asked myself, in all these ages have no women been 
born, who, by their beauty, their grace, their heroism, were lifted 
above the lower passions of men, and appealing only to the God 
in man, have made contempt of them ridiculous, impossible? 
Has Oriental man no chivalry, no pity, no tenderness in his 
composition? does the mystery of motherhood, with its infinite 
self-sacrifice, its pain joyfully borne for love’s sake, leave them 
untouched, unquickened into the admiration which looks up? 
For answer I had the humble veiled obeisance of the princess. 

Tinkle! tinkle! the quaint, glittering little figure had taken up 
its position, and was swaying, to the silver music of armlets and 
anklets beating together, from one barbaric pose into another; 
every attitude exotic, remote, sought out, and stamped with the 
image and superscription of the East. 

The quick catlike motion, as of a wild thing; the flexibility of 
waist, wrist, and finger, all bent to angles obtuser than Western 
anatomy would permit or Western taste approve; the sudden 
immobility, which, Gorgon-like, froze the girl’s frame into stone— 
all these cried out of the East; of a race torrid, effete, weary ; of 
a race steeped in sensuality, and, behold, jaded desire falls into 
nothingness, and the tired eyes of a people who have seen 
dynasties, religions, civilisations pass away trackless like a 
caravan across a desert, look out into Eternity, beholding, and 
desiring, nonentity. 

Gradually there crept into my consciousness a perception that 
this quick succession of motions, swift, languorous, and suddenly 
suspended, floating on a stream of music, self-evoked, was linked 
together into a complete whole by a train of thought. It was a 
pantomime I was witnessing—a pantomime of the toilet of a vain 
woman. Daintily the veil was withdrawn from the face, before 
which a mist of waving hands still kept a screen; then an 
imperious gesture ordered a looking-glass, into which the beauty 
gazed with anxious, nay, tragic eye, for was not that face of hers 
the sword with which she was to carve out her future? then, 
with careful hands, braids were adjusted, paint laid scrupulously 
onto ivory cheeks, and under long pencilled eyelids; presently 
my lady fluttered back, gazing on herself well pleased, and with an 
infinite variety of strange poses, fantastically and imperiously 
seductive, inheritances from Lilith rather than Eve, coquetted 
with an imaginary adorer, the little brown feet and rhythmic 
arms beating out the while a lively measure. 

But the toilet was not yet complete. Jewels were taken up 
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lovingly, caressed, and pressed into the delicate ear and nose; the 
heavy necklace was clasped round the throat, and gems placed on 
the brow and hair; again the lady danced back, and adjusting the 
suggestive veil, gazed long and anxiously at herself; critically, as 
at a work of art, tremulously, as if fearing to displease. Gradually 
a light dawned in her eyes, as the assurance grew that she was fair 
to look on, and that her lord would be well pleased; suddenly with an 
outburst of swift steps, beating out a torrent of tempestuous music, 
with floating skirts and waving hands, she burst into a pman of 
triumphant motion, turning, turning in a whirlwind of flying 
draperies and hurrying sound; her left heel beating the ground 
rhythmically, clashing out peal after peal from her jangled bells. 
Abruptly she stopped, in an attitude of self-appreciation, so strange, 
so fantastic, so bizarre, so Oriental, so grotesque, and so faithful a 
portrait of the vain child who lurks in every heart, that we all 
laughed aloud at the disclosure; an attitude which said, “ Behold 
me! AmI not irresistible? ” and said it not in Hindustanee merely, 
but in the Court dialect of Rajputana. Again the lowly obeisance ; 
and, tired out, the princess sank onto the ground in a pose which 
would have become Herodias’ daughter; and four slave-girls, 
without a word, rose and commenced the famous Rajput War 
Dance. At first slowly, and with pathetically gentle movements 
to the tender silver clinking of their armlets, they swung together, 
and then, with automatic precision, far apart; each girl, however, 
never leaving her partner with her eye, a precaution foreboding 
danger. 

My ayah, with a tin in her hand, at this moment crept into 
the room with an entreating eye on Mrs. O’Brien; and at an 
assenting nod, a Peek and Frean biscuit tin vibrated under her 
hand like a frightened heart, and added its quota to the sense of 
impending catastrophe. 

Wilder and wilder became the music, swifter and swifter the 
motion of the girls, who seemed now to elude, to evade each other, 
slyly, treacherously creeping to hunt each other down; and then 
dashed together in a passion of rage, pursuer and pursued, wild 
with fear and desire of revenge. 

Suddenly my heart leapt to my throat, the tom-tom (or biscuit 
tin) gave an agonised throb, and was still; the anklets and arm- 
lets and bells crashed simultaneously, and fell into silence; and 
the four women, with the swiftness of panthers, and a shrill out- 
cry, as of she-devils, leapt on each other, and in an instant all 
four were unveiled ! 

It was a wild scene, and composed of incongruous elements. The 
great grey hall, the four barbaric women, clashing together (under 
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the duplex burner) with God knows what primitive lust of blood, what 
ancient passion of cruelty, boiling in their veins; the Peek and 
Frean biscuit tin throbbing its note of terror under the hands of 
my very dishonest Christian ayah, who, to judge by her burning 
eye, would have torn not the veil, but the hair from the scalp of 
her enemies ; and two English ladies, in Bond Street tea-gowns, 
one of whom clapped her hands, and cried “Shabash!” with a 
delighted consciousness of addressing natives in their vernacular. 

Afterwards, some of the slave-girls sang, and as they uttered 
stridant nasal outcries, suggestive of passionate frogs and ill-oiled 
machinery, two tales I had heard that day flitted through my 
mind. 

One was of a princess of Udaipur who lived at the beginning of 
this century. She was famed for her beauty and sweetness: “ The 
Flower of Rajisthan ” she was called; and there were many suitors 
for her hand. Among them two stood forth pre-eminently, Maun 
Singh of Jodhpur, and Juggit Singh of Jaipur; and the fertile 
provinces of Udaipur, Jodhpur, and Jaipur were desolated by a 
war of love. In time it became evident that, unless one of the con- 
tending rivals waived his claim to the hand of the Princess Kishna 
Bai, a great part of Rajputana would be ruined; but honour forbad 
that either prince should yield. At thisjuncture a simple solu- 
tion of the difficulty presented itself to the lovers. Why not kill 
the princess and thus cut the knot? This plan approved itself to 
all; the girl’s father consented readily, only too thankful to put an 
end to the war in which his daughter’s fatal charms had involved 
his country ; the rivals were reconciled ; the Flower of Rajisthan 
was forced to drink poison, and peace reigned again in three great 
provinces. Thus characteristically, orientally ended the Iliad of 
Rajputana. 

“Mother,” the unfortunate child is stated to have said, when 
presented with the poisoned drink—* mother, why afflict yourself 
at this shortening of the sorrows of life? I fear not to die. AmI not 
your daughter? Why should I fear death? We are marked out 
for sacrifice from our birth; we scarcely enter the world, but we 
are sent out again. Let me thank my father that I have lived so 
long.” 

My little princess was sitting on the ground, nursing her feet ; 
and in her veins ran the blood of one of that pair of gallant lovers. 

The other tale was sad too, and bore a more recent date. I had 
it from an eye-witness. 

A little girl went to the missionary school; she was a pretty, 
clever little thing, and so attracted the teacher that she ventured 
to visit her in her home. She found the child overshadowed by 
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the horror of her approaching marriage. As a baby, she had been 
betrothed, but according to custom she lived on in her father’s 
house till she was twelve ; then she was to be taken from her own 
people, and given over to her husband, a hideous little man, 
deformed, his face scarred with disease, of bad character, and 
notoriously given to drink. 

The child was terrified of him, and he derived a ghoul-like 
pleasure from her terror; used to jump on her in the dark, make 
faces at her, and told her that once really married to him, and in 
his home, he and his old mother would make short work of her 
beauty with a red hot fork, it would soon be difficult to choose 
between their two faces. 

At last the fatal day arrived. The missionary’s heart ached for 
the little friend she was unable to help, and as she went about her 
work she prayed that God might save His hapless creature. 

At noon the child’s mother burst into the house. “ Nahomi is 
dead,” she cried, and the two women hurried to her home, There 
was Nahomi, lying stiff and cold on the floor, looking very slim 
and childish in her bridal dress and smooth, flower-crowned head. 

It appeared she had spent the morning in a restless agony of 
anticipation, that (to quiet her) her miserable mother had beaten 
her, and that afterwards she had fallen into an apathy of 
despair. 

She had washed her little person, and her hair, had braided it 
neatly, had put on her bridal gown, had decorated herself with 
flowers and jewellery, and then had gone quietly into the yard 
behind the house, where a datura tree hung its great white 
trumpets ‘against the blue sky, dug up and ate a little of its 
poisonous root, and then crept back into her home, where she now 
lay, cold, stark—free. 

Ah! those blessed datura trees, they stand in many an Indian 
compound, their great blossoms swinging in the breeze like joy- 
bells, for they stand at the Gate of Death, and in their shadow has 
many a tortured soul found rest. 

I looked at the princess, nestling confidingly at Mrs. O’Brien’s 
side, her little veiled head bent contentedly under her caressing 
touch ; and my heart smote me for these poor ladies of India, for 
whom love is not even an idea, who will never know the passion of 
tenderness, the equal friendship, the constant fellowship, which 
lifts even sorrow, shared, into the region of joy, and gives to life 
its consecration. 

Alas, for these women! Love, the light, the crown, the flower 


of human life, and Work, its daily bread, will never fulfil their 
nutilated lives. 
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“Tt LOVE you!” 


Lfon’s mood changed like a weathercock on a gusty English day. 
Extreme wrath with Charles Lemaire alternated with the fancy 
that it was a foolish charge which no one in their senses would 
believe. Nathalie, by her sturdy faith, helped to keep him in this 
fools’ paradise, and in his indignation at the accusation that the 
money had not been repaid, he quite lost sight of what he had 
really done. He groaned with disgust at Lemaire’s falsity, and 
feeling himself a martyr to a false charge, looked at the matter 
from heights of virtuous probity. 

His mother’s fears were in a measure quieted by the laughing 
explanation he gave of the envelope incident. There was no 
temptation to say anything but the truth, so that its probability 
impressed her, and only a latent uneasiness remained. Monsieur 
de Cadanet had given no acknowledgment, and he was not the 
sort of man to worry on the subject. He did not want to press 
for it, or to offend the old man. Madame de Beaudrillart shook 
her head, but it was at the rashness, not its impossibility. 
Besides—and that there was a change in her was proved by this 
besides—if he had not felt secure he could not possibly have 
ventured himself on this action; nor would Monsieur Rodoin have 
permitted it. She had a woman’s confidence in a lawyer’s far- 
sightedness. 

Monsieur Bourget remained sternly apart, making no sign. 
His daughter thought of him with trouble, but could not bring 
herself to face him again. His attitude cut her to the heart, for 
she felt as if, through her father’s distrust, she herself had done 
her husband wrong. As for changing his opinion, once it had 
gripped him, she knew she was powerless, and she remained 
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undutifully pitiless, even when reflecting upon that changed 
desolate figure by the window, thinking only of him as one who 
had failed Léon at a time when he wanted support. 

No one else had a thought to spare for anything except the 
vintage. There had been a threat of the fine weather breaking 
up, but the fear had passed, and the vines with their gnarled and 
twisted stems, and transparent leaves, through’ which the sun 
struck golden, were gradually stripped, and the grapes carried 
off to the presses. There was a great deal of jollity, and some 
drunkenness. All the talk was of the yield and condition of the 
vines. Bacchus reigned supreme. 

Félicie, meanwhile, was in a bubble of small excitement, 
preparing for the bishop’s visit. Bushels of pink roses were 
stored in one of the deep cupboards in the old walls, ribbons were 
knotted, banners arranged for the procession, little framed 
coloured prints prepared, the cottas of the boys trimmed with 
fresh lace, the vestments all carefully shaken out and looked 
over for moth, the bishop’s room provided with a prie-diew and 
crucifix. Nothing was wanting except the last stitches to the 
abbé’s new cope, at which Félicie was toiling from morning till 
night. Claire mocked at the abundance of detail, but was half 
envious of her preoccupation, while Madame de Beaudrillart en- 
couraged it, perhaps with a feverish hope that so much piety 
might avert threatened disaster, and Nathalie was impatient that 
Félicie had no thought for any other subject. She was growing 
uneasy because no letter came from Monsieur Rodoin. The tone 
of his last communication had not seemed to her satisfactory. 
He had said that, so far, the other side had made no sign, and he 
was evidently uneasy that their confidence appeared unshaken. 
If it was an attempt to extort money, a bold front and a threat set 
in action would have probably been enough to make them retreat. 
The lawyer begged Monsieur de Beaudrillart to search his papers 
yet more carefully, on the chance of finding some mention of the 
loan in a letter from Monsieur de Cadanet. 

“But I have no letters from Monsieur de Cadanet!” cried Léon, 
pettishly tossing the letter to his wife. 

He had got into the habit now of turning to her in perplexity, 
and more than once it had even crossed his mind whether it 
would not be the better plan to tell her exactly what had 
happened, and let her clear wits help him if difficulties thickened. 
But, as yet, the satisfaction of her entire belief in him being 
greater than his need, he clung to it and to silence. 

She suggested that he should go to Paris, and see Monsieur 
Rodoin. 
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“There is nothing more to say, and it is delightful here just 
now. No. Let them arrange it among themselves.” 

Her strong convictions in the matter acquiesced in this, and 
then one morning he came to her, ghastly, an open letter in his 
hand, despair in his face. 

“ Rodoin throws it up!” he cried, flinging the letter on the 
table, and dropping into a chair. 

“Léon!” 

“Read for yourself. Don’t ask me to explain. Read, read!” 
He thrust his hands through his hair, and stared haggardly at 
the floor. 

She took the letter. Monsieur Rodoin wrote that he and 
Maitre Barraud had been in daily consultation over Monsieur de 
Beaudrillart’s case. He regretted exceedingly to inform him that 
they had arrived at the conclusion that it would be dishonest on 
their part to attempt to carry it on without more materials for 
the prosecution than were at their disposal. They had no 
evidence of any sort beyond the word of monsieur le baron, and 
satisfying as that would be to those who knew him, the courts 
would require further confirmation. The other side would plead 
that the libel was justified, and deeply as he lamented being 
obliged to point it out, if their plea could not be disproved, the 
dismissal of the case would be followed by the immediate arrest of 
monsieur le baron, who would be placed in a worse position by 
the failure of his own case. Monsieur Rodoin ventured to suggest 
that it might, under these circumstances, be advisable to attempt 
an amicable settlement with Monsieur Lemaire, who undoubtedly 
had contrived to secure a strong position. 

Read, Nathalie’s strong fingers closed vice-like round the letter ; 
a slow fire mounting to her eyes threatened scorching. She 
raised her look, with difficulty letting it rest on the crouching 
figure of her husband, and made an impatient step towards him. 

“Tf one man has failed, we must find another. Let us go to 
Paris at once.” 

He murmured an inarticulate sound. 

“Do you hear, Léon? There is no time to lose. That 
Monsieur Rodoin has been half-hearted throughout. I saw it 
from the first. There are plenty of others—come.” 

His murmur resolved itself into muttered despair. They would 
all be the same ; he should give it up. She did not understand. 

Curbing her impatience, she knelt down by his side, and 
brought her head on a level with his own. 

“ Dear, you are doing just what this Lemaire wishes you to do, 
when the only fatal thing would be to yield to him. Do not be 
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disheartened. I am quite certain that we can easily find a more 
able lawyer. Look at me; Iam smiling, I am not in the least 
alarmed, for I am quite certain that truth must be stronger than 
slander, and that we shall come out all right.” 

He lifted a miserable face. 

“ How dare he say that it was not repaid?” 

“Does he? I did not know that he said anything about the 
loan.” 

“Oh, it is all-mixed up,” said Léon impatiently, “only there is 
no use in telling you, because you do not understand.” 

“ But, dear Léon, do you not think I could understand?” asked 
his wife gently. “If I really do not, I think you could make me 
more useful by explaining it to me, and I would try very hard. 
Is there any point which might be more fully talked over?” 

He writhed uneasily in the chair, but the impulse to tell her 
was strong upon him now that the lawyer’s letter had reduced 
him to helpless pulp. She waited, expectant of some detail, 
perhaps legal, which had been withheld from her. 

“Well, you see,” he exclaimed, running his hands again and 
again through his hair, “what was I to have done? Monsieur 
de Cadanet showed me the cheque done up, and then before my 
eyes directed it to that confounded villain. It was enough to 
make a man desperate——” 

He stopped. Nathalie, all the blood out of her face, but fire in 
her eyes, had risen, and was staring down upon him. 

“How can I explain to you if you look at me like that?” he 
said pettishly. “You might guess what happened, and what 
ninety-nine men out of a hundred would have done, if they’d had 
the chance. I had no thought of it till the thing was over, and I 
did not make any mystery about it, for I wrote and told the old 
count that I had taken the money asa loan. He had it all back 
again, with interest, and as for telling me that this scoundrel lost 
a penny by it——” 

If she could have taken in these last words, the awful numbness 
in her heart might have yielded, but the first blow had stunned 
her, and she stood like a dead woman, blind, dumb, deaf. Once 
having broken the barrier, Léon fuund relief in rambling on, 
accusing Lemaire, excusing himself. A sigh broke from her at 
last, the sigh of returning consciousness, her heart sending it forth 
asacry. Then she shivered violently, and became aware that her 
husband was speaking. 

“ Don’t, don’t!” she cried, thrusting out her hands. 

“Don’t what?” he said irritably. “Do you think it is very 
agreeable for me? I haven’t even told my mother, but you spoke 
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as if you could help one out of the scrape, and now can only stand 
and stare.” 

The blood surged violently into her face, she tottered, and 
mechanically caught at the table for support. 

“Good Heavens, say something or other! Where am I to 
turn? What am I todo? Why, if nothing is done, I may be 
arrested as a thief!” he cried, with gathering excitement, 
springing up and pacing the room. “Nathalie, do you hear? 
Speak! I—Léon de Beaudrillart—arrested! Do you hear?” 
And with a sudden change he flung himself into a seat, arms and 
head on the table, and wept like a child. 

Nathalie shuddered. Then he began to moan— 

“Why did I tell her? She cares nothing for me; just because 
I am in trouble she has not a word to fling. And this is my wife, 
who talks of loving me 4 

“Oh, Léon, Léon, I love you!” 

It came like a cry from a distance, from death itself. She 
knelt down and flung her arms around him, and strained him 
passionately to her: “‘I love you, I love you, do you hear?” 

He clung to her as if he had been a child. 

“ Help me, then, cherie, help me!” 

“Yes, yes,’ she murmured, “courage. We will bear it 
together.” 

He went on, recovering himself as he spoke, and as buoyant as 
a bubble. “You are so clever, my Nathalie, your wits will 
certainly be able to think of some way out of it, and you cannot 
tell what a comfort it is to me that you should know all at last. 
A hundred times I have been on the very point of telling you, but 
there is something so disagreeable in explanations that my heart 
failed. Now you see the difficulty of the position, do you not? 
What do you think? Is there any use in applying to another 
lawyer ?” 

She shook her head. - 

“§till one must do something, for it is impossible to sit still and 
let that rascal come down on one. Something must be done. 
What, what ?” 

He waited, wanting the suggestion to come from her. As she 
was silent, knowing that what she had to say would wound him to 
the quick, he rushed his words. 

“Money is all he is after, and I suppose we had better pay ?” 

She repressed her inclination to cry out, and said softly— 

“But it is a fact, is it not, that you repaid the sum?” 

“ Every penny.” 

“To pay would be to acknowledge that you had not done so.” 
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“ That is true,” he said gloomily. 

“A bribe would tell fearfully against you, you may be sure, for 
even if it stopped him from. taking proceedings, he would contrive 
that it ‘should all leak out.” 

He gazed at her bewilderedly. “But what else ?—what 
remains? You are a poor comforter, Nathalie.” 

“Tf only I could bear it for you!” she cried passionately, her 
hands closing on his with strong support. 

“Bear what? Bear what? What do you want me to do?” 

“To tell them the truth.” She flung her head back and 
fastened imploring eyes on his. “Let them know that you took 
it, for, oh, Léon, it is true!” 

“Tell them!” He started back as if he had touched hot 
iron. Then he laughed. “Certainly this affair has turned your 
head.” 

She pressed her words. 

“It is the only noble, straightforward way, and all that you 
can do to atone. Shelter yourself behind the truth; it will not 
fail you. Then you can face the worst.” 

Muttering, “She is mad!” Léon pushed her from him. ‘“ Do 
you in the least understand what you are suggesting? It means 
that I should have to plead guilty. How could I ever prove that 
the money was repaid ? You want to ruin me.” 

“You will be clear to your own soul, dearest, to your own soul, 
and to God.” 

“What, you mean it? You see where it leads, and yet mean 
it? You must suppose you are talking to some little bowr- 
geois, not to a de Beaudrillart,” he cried scornfully. ‘“ We are 
not used to bear disgrace tamely when there are other ways of 
avoiding it.” 

She clasped him in her arms, terror clutching her heart. ‘“ Léon, 
Léon, not that! Promise me!” 

His moods, always variable, now ran up and down the scale of 
emotion. 

“Poor child,” he said, touching her cheek softly, “you mean 
well; but you don’t know the world. Perhaps my mother will be 
able to suggest something.” 

“Yes, go,” she said, releasing him, and letting her arms drop 
by her side. 

There was a clatter of small steps outside, an impatient rattle 
of the handle, and Raoul rushed in. 

“Father, there’s a monkey, a real monkey in the court! I’ve 
given him a piece of melon, and he’s eaten that, and a bunch 
of nuts, and he’s cracked them, and now I want a penny, and his 
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master says he’ll make a bow for it. Oh, I do wish I might have 
a monkey !” 

Léon, on his way to the door, pointed to the boy. “You 
propose that I should ruin him,” he said, and was gone. 

Poor mother! She caught her child in her arms, while he 
struggled impatiently. 

“Two sous, two sous, please, quick! Oh, it is the dearest little 
monkey! Don’t you think we could buy it? Jean could take 
care of it, and it could sleep in my bed.” 

He went off with his two sous, and Nathalie dropped into a 
chair, the anguish of the moment in her eyes. What future lay 
before the boy? A tarnished name, a dishonoured father? Her 
thoughts travelled wildly round ; she was like a wounded creature, 
seeking escape from the hunters. How confident she had been, 
how blind! Now the flitting distrust she had refused to see in 
the lawyer’s eyes stood before her alive, and menacing. Was 
there any other way but that terrible one to which she had been 
forced to point? Could Léon ever endure it? What was it? 
What was it? She pressed her fingers on her quivering eyelids: 
trial, confession, perhaps a prison—the words printed themselves 
on her brain, and hung there like leaden weights. And she—oh, 
cruel, cruel!—she was the one to urge them upon him. God, 
must it be so? She slipped off the chair on her knees, her lips 
forming no petitions, because her whole being became a living 
prayer. 

How long she lay she never knew, but there Claire found her at 
last. Claire was white, rigid, fiercely wroth. She had been with 
her mother when Léon rushed in, so taken up with the burden of 
his misery that he poured it all out without hesitation. His first 
cry had been, “I am lost! odoin says he can do nothing, and 
that villain Lemaire is determined to ruin me. I ask you whether, 
after all my father did for Monsieur de Cadanet, I had not a right 
to the loan? He flourished it in my face. I believe he meant 
me to take it. And if I had not repaid it, then they might have 
the right to say something, but every farthing went back. What 
am I todo? Mother, unless you can suggest something, I shall 
go mad!” 

He might have rambled on, striking out blindly, if Claire had 
not angrily stopped him. 

“Do you wish to kill your mother?” For Madame de Beau- 
drillart’s usual pallor had changed toa dull grey, and her eyes 
were vacant. The‘sight instantly recalled him; he put his arm 
round her neck and kissed her. 

“Don’t, mother! Don’t look like that!” 
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She did not utter one word of disbelief; conviction had battered 
at her heart from the moment when she saw it written in 
Monsieur Bourget’s eyes, and she did not reproach him, only sobs 
of helpless misery broke from her as she clung. Claire was 
different. Her eyes were dry and fierce, her voice bitter. 

“Do you mean that you have really done this shameful thing 
and brought all this disgrace upon us?” 

“Hush, Claire, hush!” moaned her mother. 

“No, mother, I shall speak—I have a right to speak. He has 
ruined us all. We can never face the world again. Oh, where 
can we hide ourselves? What will come next?” 

Anger, misery, choked her. She rushed from the room, and 
paced up and down the picture gallery, darting lightning re- 
proaches at Léon, at his wife, at herself. Her brain was in a 
whirl. Félicie, who was on her way downstairs, trailing pink 
wreaths behind her, stopped and peeped in at the door, hearing 
sounds. She would have retired, but that Claire seized her. 

“Oh, Claire, gently, gently!” she cried, trying to shelter her 
precious roses. And then, to her horror, her sister snatched the 
wreath, tore it into fragments, and stamped on them. 

“You will drive me mad, I believe!” she said in a terrible 
voice. ‘Do you care for nothing but this frippery? Will it 
disturb you at all to hear that it is likely Léon will be arrested— 
arrested, do you hear? And tried for stealing two hundred 
thousand francs. Yes, I am not mad, I am telling you the truth.” 

“Léon! But what do you mean? I do not understand,” 
stammered poor Félicie, pale with dismay. 

“How should you? All this goes on, while you make your 
paper wreaths, and think of nothing else.” 

“Oh, Claire, how cruel you are!” sobbed her sister. ‘You 
know I care for dear Léon as much as you x 

“ Then you hate him!” interjected Claire. “I have never before 
heard of a seigneur of Poissy who was a thief. Everyone will 
point at us—at us!” 

“T do not think it is possible,” said Félicie, drying her eyes, 
and mechanically trying to smooth out her damaged roses. Claire 
stood and stared at her, then flung herself away, and betook 
herself again to her passionate pacing. “No, I do not believe it, 
because you are always so violent when anything puts you ont. 
What does mamma say? There is sure to be a mistake, for 
Léon has been so kind about the bishop, that I am certain he 
could not have done the dreadful things you talk about. I dare 
say if he consults His Grandeur, that he will give him some——” 

She stopped. Claire had caught her wrists. 
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“If you speak about it toa soul, I shall kill you, Félicie. Do 
you hear?” 

“Do be quiet, Claire!” whimpered the other. “It is very 
wrong to be so violent, and whether we tell him or not, I am sure 
the bishop will bring us a blessing, and you will see that things 
will come right.” 

“Oh, go away, go away!” cried her sister, pushing her. 
“Leave me in peace!” 

“Perhaps it will be a lesson to Nathalie. I always felt afraid 
that some punishment would come to her for reading those books,” 
said Félicie, gathering up the remains of her wreath, and 
departing. 

As her paroxysm of anger burnt out into duller ashes of misery, 
Claire, at war with her sister, turned shudderingly towards 
Nathalie. She found herself wondering how the dreadful story 
affected her, what her intellect counselled. Suddenly she admitted 
her strength, and thought it possible that by her help means of 
extrication might be contrived. It might be he had not told her, 
from some weak notion of sparing her. Claire set her face like a 
rock against such mercy. From her she should know—every- 
thing. Like an indomitable fate she walked towards her sister- 
in-law’s room, and there, as has been seen, found her unconscious 
on the floor. Nature forced her to go to her help, but as she 
knelt down she was full of contempt; for her own constitution was 
iron, and she held a collapse such as this a proof of miserable weak- 
ness. She read in it that Nathalie would never rise to the occa- 
sion, would suffer and make others suffer, and her own thoughts 
flew to plans for shielding Léon, or, at worst, of helping him to 
avoid the scandal. 

Meanwhile, when Nathalie opened her eyes, she saw no one at 
first, for Claire was kneeling behind. She had one minute of 
wondering reprieve, before intolerable pain rushed into possession. 
Words, looks, confronted her again; she moaned once, and then 
called upon her ebbing strength to meet its foes gallantly. Rais- 
ing herself on an elbow, and pushing the hair back from her fore- 
head with her other hand, a sound made her glance round, and 
she met Claire’s gaze. The two women eyed each other silently. 
Claire was the first to say briefly— 

“You know ?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

They were mute again, each reflecting. 

“And you fainted?” Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart uttered the 
words like a judge. Nathalie simply answered— 

“T shall not do it again,” 
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Their words were few, like the first feints of fencers. Both 
rose and stood upright, and Claire felt 2 momentary vexation that 
Nathalie was the taller. She said presently— 

“There is no use in our talking. I shall never forgive Léon, 
but perhaps something can be arranged to hush it up, and prevent 
the disgrace becoming public. Whatever that costs it must be 
done. I suppose money is always a strong weapon, and I imagine, 
under these circumstances, you cannot object to its being paid ?” 

To the tone Nathalie was indifferent to the point of uncon- 
sciousness. But to the suggestion she replied—*I should object 
with all my might. Forgive me if I oppose you.” 

Claire flung out the taunt—* The sacrifice is too great ?” 

“What sacrifice ? What I feel is that to sin, and then to bribe 
to escape its consequences, is to sin twice.” 

The other stared at her. 

“ What will you do then ?” 

Nathalie’s voice carried anguish. ‘“Ishall urge him to 
meet it.” 

Claire made a step towards her. ‘ Meet it? Do you mean 
own tbat he has done it?” 

Nathalie encountered her eye, her voice, without quailing. 
She was vaguely sorry for these others who were suffering, but all 
her emotions fastened themselves upon her husband, and re- 
membering some words he had let drop, she started. “ Where is 
Léon ?” she cried. 

“With his mother. You need not be afraid for him,” said Claire 
scornfully, “he has always taken care of himself, and he will do 
so to his dying day. I don’t know why I was such a fool as to be 
alarmed at hearing the advice you are going to bestow upon him, 
for Léon will never face a difficulty so long as he can find a means of 
slipping round it. You may doyour worst. Of course, you cannot 
be expected to feel what we feel, the disgrace—the horrible shame 
—the——” 

She stopped, choked. Nathalie looked at her, neither assenting 
nor denying, and after a moment’s pause, the other began again. 

“Tt must be crushed down, even if Poissy has to go. The 
name comes first. This man—it is true, is it not, that he will 
accept money ?” 

“Do you know what you are saying?” said her sister-in-law, 
speaking in a low even voice. “If Léon did what you demand, he 
would be owning himself the thief they call him. He took the 
money, but it was not to keep; he wrote to Monsieur de Cadanet 
and told him what he had done, and promised to pay it back, and 
did it. He owes nothing.” 
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“ You believe this? ” 

“Yes. He has told me all, now,” she answered in the same 
tone. There was something in it which for the moment 
impressed Claire ; but she presently returned to her conviction. 

“Tf it is true, it is only a matter of degree,” she said, her eyes 
dilating. 

“Tt is everything,” rejoined Nathalie firmly. 

“Take what comfort you can from it then. What I think is, 
that, true or not, unless Léon can prove it, it will be of no use in 
warding off the blow. That is the only thing which remains to 
us. It must not fall. Do you hear? It must not fall.” 

“God knows!” She turned away with a sigh; but there was 
no irresolution in her face. The sun still shone outside; above 
the grey stone the clear blue was beginning to whiten; so high 
as to be mere specks, the swallows circled. Suddenly Claire broke 
into a laugh, a high-pitched laugh, not good to hear. 

“A de Beaudrillart tried for theft!” she exclaimed “In a 
common dock, I imagine? What a fine event for the world! 
Tours, too. Why Tours would have something to talk about for 
quite a year.” Her voice changed again to something harsh, 
fierce. “You are not to tell your father—do you hear? Do you 
mean to say that you have done so already?” 

Nathalie looked at her gravely. 

“Hush,” she said. “There is no use in saying these things. 
My father has guessed it, and I think it is breaking his heart.” 

“Oh,” cried Claire wildly, “it only wanted this! Monsieur 
Bourget knows, and it is breaking Monsieur Bourget’s heart! 
We Beaudrillarts can bear it, but Monsieur Bourget’s heart is 
breaking! Do you suppose that we are going to endure this 
degrading pity? I tell you that anything—death itself—would 
be better!” 

Her white face was distorted, changed, yet if anyone had been 
there to make the comparison, they might have detected a deeper 
suffering behind Madame Léon’s silence. She stood mute, her sad 
young eyes looking into the unknown; her delicate lips com- 
pressed, and Claire suddenly felt the unconquerable power of 
calmness. Her taunts were useless. She turned and rushed from 
the room. Outside on the stairs were two men, and her first 
impression was that perhaps they were officers of justice come to 
seize Léon, until she saw that one was her brother himself, and 
the other Monsieur Georges. 
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Cuapter XVIII. 


A DIFFERENT STANDPOINT. 


In his present mood Léon would have avoided any visitor, and 
Monsieur Georges perhaps most of all; for to go over the estates, 
point out improvements and changes, and listen to the cautious 
encouraging admiration of his guest, was almost unendurable. 
He had fallen upon him by chance, running down the stairs from 
his mother’s room, just as a parley with Monsieur Georges was 
being held at the door, and the kindliness of his nature prevented 
him from shaking him off, as he longed todo. But he hailed his 
sister as a means of escape, and though it was contrary to all 
etiquette to leave her to entertain him unassisted, this was an hour 
of anguish, in which everything not immediately connected with 
the matter in hand sank to insignificance. To Claire, too, under 
the exhaustion of her passion and her fears, the sight of Monsieur 
Georges’ quiet every-day respectful face gave an immediate and 
pleasurable sense of repose; and she was not sorry to second her 
brother when he explained that Madame de Beaudrillart was 
ailing, that he himself had a pressing engagement, and that 
therefore he would ask his sister to go over the place, and show 
Monsieur Georges anything that he would like to see. 

‘“‘ Mademoiselle will indeed do me too much honour,” murmured 
Monsieur Georges, blushing, and clasping his straw hat and 
bowing to the ground. “If it is an inconvenience, permit me to 
choose some other time.” 

“No, no,” cried Léon, hastily but kindly, for his heart had 
always reproached him with his treatment of his intendant, “ you 
have had a long walk, and must certainly see what you came to 
see. Claire, be sure to show Monsieur Georges the new presses, 
and the rick-yard.” 

He waved his hand and went away. Monsieur Georges, who 
was gazing after him, ventured to remark that monsieur le baron 
did not look so well as he had hoped to find him. 

“No,” said Claire abruptly. ‘He has his troubles. Who 
has not?” 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” said Monsieur Georges simply, “I hoped 
that the troubles of Poissy were over.” 

Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart, too, was altered. To him she 
had been less dignified than to others, finding some sort of ex- 
pansion in speaking to a man who, with all his indecision, was 
intelligent, and had ideas. To-day she struck him ag sharper 
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and more angular; but he had always nursed a respectful admira- 
tion for Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart, who had often protected 
him from her mother’s criticisms. In the course of their walk 
round the estate he more than once suggested that he feared he 
was taking her from other occupations, to which she merely shook 
her head. Once he made an unfortunate allusion. 

“ Ah, here is the wall which has been strengthened, of which 
Monsieur Bourget was telling me the other day. He is a 
marvellous man, Monsieur Bourget !” 

“Oh, do not talk of him!” said Claire impatiently. 

“No?” Little Monsieur Georges glanced at her with nervous- 
ness. ‘Possibly one may admit that occasionally he expresses 
himself with too much force, but he is solid, and knows what he 
is speaking about ;”—he added, conscience demanding the tribute 
—“and he is devoted to the family.” They were advancing 
towards the chiteau when he stopped, and said supplicatingly, 
“Would mademoiselle permit me to beg for one favour? I have 
never had the honour of seeing Monsieur Raoul.” 

The homage in his tone soothed poor Claire’s wounded spirit. 
She exclaimed impulsively— 

“ Ah, Monsieur Georges, you served my brother very faithfully ! 
I wish he still had such a good friend by his side!” 

“You do me too much honour, mademoiselle,” he said, much 
touched ; “ the more so, because I have always been painfully aware 
of my own deficiencies at a critical time, and I have seen for myself 
to-day that Monsieur de Beaudrillart has done better without me. 
And I do not doubt that he has an excellent adviser in his wife.” 

“Tn his wife? Oh, no; she does not understand the exigencies 
of the family, and how should she? She looks at everything 
from a totally different standpoint to ours. But there she is, and 
Raoul with her.” 

They were standing on the small stone balcony which clung 
to the wall outside Nathalie’s room, feeding the pigeons in the 
court, and at Claire’s call, came down the steps, and across the 
sun-smitten court. Monsieur Georges, who had never seen her 
since her marriage, stared amazedly at this pale noble-looking 
woman, with dark circles round her eyes, and the shadow of a 
great trouble resting upon her. He swept the ground with his 
hat, as Raoul marched up, put his hand into that of the visitor, 
and said with sturdy precision—‘ How do you do, Monsieur 
Georges?” Madame Léon also put out her hand. 

“Léon desired me to tell you,” she said, turning to her sister, 
“that Félicie has coffee ready, and he hopes that Monsieur 
Georges will have that or anything else he may prefer.” 
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“ Of course,” said Claire shortly. “Are you coming?” 
“No, Léon wants me. Good-bye, Monsieur Georges. If you 
see my father will you tell him that we beg him to come and 
see us?” 

She moved away, and he stared, open-mouthed, after her. 
There was a tender dignity in her face, a composure in her 
manner, which, after all he had heard, left him amazed. And, 
though his perceptions were slow, he read in her eyes that she 
was a very sorrowful woman. What could threaten Poissy? 
What had humbled Mademoiselle Claire? Even Félicie, whom 
they found with the coffee, had red and swollen eyes, although 
she brightened and became enthusiastic in her descriptions of the 
preparations for monseigneur, and of all that she and the abbé 
Nisard had to organise. She even ran to fetch some of her 
cherished decorations, and when it appeared that a yard or two of 
coloured calico was wanting, and Monsieur Georges offered to 
procure it in Tours, her little inexpressive face became radiant. 

“Would you really be so kind? We should be most grateful, 
for I did not know where to turn, and to have failed in the effect 
just on account of two or three yards of stuff would have been too 
dreadful! Is it possible that you have never heard monseigneur 
preach? How much you would be edified! Instead of going to 
those terrible clubs where the Church is shut out, and the most 
dreadful doctrines are taught, you must come here and listen to 
him. You must indeed!” 

Monsieur Georges, whose talk at clubs had been always most 
innocent, was highly gratified. 

“Mademoiselle is only too good,” he reiterated. “If I might 
be permitted r 

“But certainly,” cried Félicie,enchanted at a possible convert. 
“ Monseigneur arrives on Monday—the day after to-morrow—and 
the function will be on Tuesday.” 

“Félicie,” said her sister warningly, “it is possible that we 
may not be able to receive monseigneur.” 

Félicie nodded her head in full confidence. 

“Ah, but I have spoken to Léon, and he wishes no change to 
be made; but everything to go on as was settled.” 

“ Perhaps ” hesitated Monsieur Georges, “if Madame Léon 
wishes to see her father, Monsieur Bourget and I might come out 
together ?” 

“Monsieur Bourget!” TFélicie was aghast. “Oh, for pity’s 
sake, do not bring him here! I am convinced that he is both 
a republican and a freethinker. He is really so dreadful that I 
believe he would be capable of shocking the bishop, and saying 
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something insulting to the Church. Pray, pray, Monsieur 
Georges!” 

“ For all our sakes, I think you may forget that message,” said 
Claire significantly. 

But Monsieur Georges could not so soon put aside his re- 
collection of Madame Léon’s earnest face and the sad sorrow in 
her eyes. After he got back to Tours, he was going in pursuit of 
Monsieur Bourget, when he met him in the street, and uttered 
some little jest about the reversal of their positions. 

“Tt is I who have now returned from Poissy,” he said, smiling, 

“Well?” 

The word shot out so sharply that it startled the hearer. 

“The visit was exceedingly gratifying to me,” he returned, 
“although Monsieur de Beaudrillart was unfortunately a good 
deal occupied. But his sister kindly showed me the improve- 
ments, and it afforded me immense pleasure to see your grandson 
—and Madame Léon,” he added. 

Monsieur Bourget’s face softened. 

“ Did—did she say anything ?” he demanded. 

“‘ She desired me to beg you to come out.” 

“She wants me—eh?” Her father’s chin drooped on his chest, 
but he straightened himself by an effort, and inquired if she 
were well. Monsieur Georges hesitated. 

“To tell you the truth, I am afraid some bad news had reached 
the family. Nothing was said, but you know how an impression 
fixes itself upon the mind. Still, I may be mistaken. Mademois- 
elle Félicie, who is very amiable, appeared much interested in 
a visit which the bishop is to pay them on Monday. It is 
astonishing how much she contrives to do for the Church!” 

Monsieur Bourget paid no attention to his words, and when 
they had parted, Monsieur Georges reflected that there had been 
a good deal of exaggeration in what Leroux and others had told 
him about the ex-builder’s mania on the subject of Poissy. 
Instead of descanting on the theme by the hour, as his victims 
represented, he had been as curt and silent as if the very name of 
the place were repugnant, and Monsieur Georges, whose honest 
fealty had all come back that afternoon, made up his mind that 
jealousy probably lay at the bottom of the reports which had 
come to his ears. He walked away extremely well satisfied with 
himself, recalling Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart’s unusual con- 
descension, and giving himself immense pains to match the 
coloured calico, and despatch it. 

On Sunday afternoon, Monsieur Bourget, in his Sunday clothes, 
with a stick and very conspicuous watch-chain festooned with 
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seals in front, presented himself at the chateau and demanded his 
daughter. He was shown to her room, and there had to wait for 
some time, as Madame Léon was in the grounds with her husband. 
When she came at last, she advanced quickly to meet him, but 
stopped, checked by the gloom in his face. 

“You know?” he said briefly. 

She moved forward then, her eyes softened with a divine pity. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. 

“And what is he going to do, this rascal of a husband of 
yours?” 

Her face flushed swiftly. “You must not speak of him like 
that.” 

“Why, what else is he? Didn’t he take the money?” 

“Yes, he took it. There he sinned. But he wrote to Monsieur 
de Cadanet by that day’s post and told him what he had done, 
and promised to repay it—as he did.” 

Monsieur Bourget groaned. “ And you believe this story? I’ve 
been thinking, Nathalie, as I came along, and there’s nothing for it 
but money, money. The amount must be raised, the saints know 
how, but somehow, and the black business hushed up. It’s the only 
thing to be done for the boy, for all of us. And the quicker the 
better. Look here, I must see your husband. I'll keep my hands 
off him, if Ican, but that letter will have to be written to-day.” He 
groaned again. “It will leave mea beggar. Oh, the villain, to 
have brought his good name to this!” 

Nathalie’s face was white, but her eyes shone, and she confronted 
her father bravely. 

“ And you would drag it in the dust! You would make him own 
to what he never did. Raoul’sfather! Oh, shame, father, shame! 
I sent for you because I knew you were an honest man, and I 
believed you would counsel my poor Léon honestly. This is 
not honestly, and you shall not see him, if you mean to disgrace 
yourself and me.” 

He flung angry glances at her. 

“Mighty fine!” he said ironically. ‘ Pray, what better plan 
have you for keeping him out of prison ?” 

The ligh* faded from her eyes, she locked her hands tightly one 
in the other, and was silent. He repeated tauntingly, “Come, 
now, what?” 

Thus cruelly pressed, her lips parted, and she gasped, rather 
than spoke the one word—‘ None.” 

Monsieur 3ourget was too angry for pity. “ Perhaps you would 
like to put him there ?” 

Silence. 
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“Don’t deceive yourself, my girl. If you don’t pay, that is where 
he goes.” 

Her voice had come back to her. 

“T cannot help it. He must tell the truth.” 

He started to his feet with a violent exclamation of rage. 

“So you have no consideration for me? How can I ever show 
my face again in Tours? And Raoul! You mean him to grow up 
to be pointed at as the son of a man who has been in prison, all for 
the sake of a story which is only another lie. Yes, a lie. Do you 
tell me you believe it?” 

“T know it.” 

“Then you are a fool!’ he cried fiercely. ‘‘ You will be telling 
me next that you still care for him.” 

“ Ah, do I not!” she cried, her steadfast eyes shining. 

“ Will you let me see him!” he exclaimed imperiously. 

“No. I will not. He wants help, and you will not help him.” 

He marched to the door in a rage, but came back again, and 
stood with his great hands resting on the table, palms down- 
wards. 

“You are a woman, a foolish woman, and talk of things you 
don’t understand. You suppose that no one will have the heart to 
hurt your dear Léon, and that when they hear that fine story of 
his, judge and jury will be so much impressed that it will require 
no more to make them acquit him. A baron, the baron de Beau- 
drillart, the master of Poissy, one of the oldest names in the 
country—you flatter yourself, no doubt, that all this will pre- 
possess them in his favour, to say nothing of a weeping wife, 
clasping her hands and crying, ‘Gentlemen, gentlemen, for the 
love of Heaven!’ You know nothing at all, my girl. Baron, and 
Beaudrillart, and Poissy, and descent, all this grandeur is exactly 
what will tell against him. In these days it is a fine thing for a 
miserable little tallow-chandler, or a creature like Leroux, to sit 
in the jury-box, and feel, ‘Now it is my turn. Down with these 
seigneurs and their accursed pride.’ If he were an upstart of a 
washerwoman’s son, picked out of the gutter, he would have a 
chance, but as it is”—he stopped and blew out a whiff of air— 
“there, that is what his is worth! And as for the love of Heaven 
—peste, few of them will think twice of that!” 

Till these last words, Nathalie had bent her head before the 
pitiless storm. Now she raised it confidently. 

“ Yet it will not fail us,” she said. ‘If Léon does what is right, 
I do not fear.” 

His anger was on the point of overpowering him, but he mastered 
it by a great effort so far as to mutter— 
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“ Perhaps it is as well I should not see your husband, lest I 
should lose patience. But you had better let him hear my 
opinion. He can send in and let me know, if it isn’t too late.” 

“ Will you not have the carriage ?” 

He refused curtly, and without listening to the words with 
which she tried to thank him, took himself out of the room, down 
the stairs, and out into the broad sweep. Poissy had never 
looked more beautiful. It was one of those grey languorous days 
in which thunder threatens, and the dark rich tones of a cloudy 
sky threw the mellow stonework and its delicate ornamentation 
into high relief. The court side was the more picturesque and 
broken, but the noble simplicity of the lines of the front had always 
powerfully affected Monsieur Bourget, and he was ready to vow 
that nothing could exceed the grace of the chimneys or the fine 
proportion of the windows. And now, as he looked, the pride with 
which he had dwelt upon it broke forth in an angry snort, which was 
really a groan. Unfortunately for himself,Jean Charpentier was on 
his way round the house. It was very well known in the household 
how the father of Madame Léon was regarded by Madame de Beau- 
drillart and her daughters, and Jean held, if possible, yet stouter 
aristocratic opinions. The sight, therefore, of Monsieur Bourget’s 
square and sturdy figure, planted on the drive, and tragically 
gesticulating, stretched his face into a broad grin, which he took no 
pains to hide. In a moment he found himself in the clutch of 
the avenger. Monsieur Bourget, gripping his collar, rained down 
blows upon him with his cane until he roared for mercy, and the 
ex-builder, wrathfully sending him staggering, expressed a hope 
that the castigation would have a good and much needed effect upon 
his manners. 

At any rate, the little incident had a soothing influence upon 
Monsieur Bourget. It made him hot, but it restored his sense of 
power, and he went on his way with a sense that his visit had not 
been all in vain. Jean ran into the house, smarting for revenge, but 
it was an unlucky day for him, as the first person he fell upon was 
his father. Jacques listened to the tale, spluttered out between 
threats of vengeance, and when it was ended, took his son by the 
ear. 

“Tl wager you've had no more than you earned, and, see here, 
if you talk about it, you'll come in for another dose. Ay, you'd 
best look out. Let me catch you venturing to be insolent to 
Madame Léon or her father!” And as Jean went off in whole- 
some dread of threats which he knew his father too well to doubt 
would be carried out, Jacques remained looking doubtfully at the 
ground, and scratching his head. “ There’s trouble in the air, and 
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I’m.fearful it has to with Monsieur Léon,” he reflected. “Madame 
has eaten next to nothing these two days, and as for Madame Léon, 
she is a ghost. It must be serious, for I’ve seen nothing like it 
since Monsieur Léon married, and if it’s an old story wakening up, 
why, all the worse! Monsieur Bourget, too, he will have been 
put out about something to give Jean a thrashing, and to go with- 
out so much as seeing Monsieur Raoul. A bad sign, a very bad 
sign.” 
And Jacques went off mournfully to the gardens. 


Cuapter XIX. 


THE BISHOP’S VISIT. 


Fiéuicre’s untiring energy had really provided a very pretty 
welcome for the bishop. She had collected all the children far and 
near, given them flags and garlands of vine to carry, and grouped 
them at the entrance of the chateau. Raoul was there, kept quiet 
by the fond belief that he was acting as colonel, and, much to his 
aunt’s distress, steadily persistent in refusing to carry anything 
except his sword. The sight, with the old grey chateau behind, 
and the gaily coloured swarm of little creatures in front, was 
charming, and so the bishop said to his chaplain as he drove up, 
and set all the aprons and hats waving. Then Léon with the 
abbé and two neighbouring vicaires advanced to the door of the 
carriage to welcome him, and smiling, and blessing his little flock 
with uplifted hand, monseigneur passed into the house to be 
received by the ladies of the family. 

To Nathalie the prospect of a guest, in a time of such perplexity 
and trouble, had seemed a terrible ordeal, but Madame de Beau- 
drillart thought that to put off the bishop’s visit would be at once 
to excite surprise in the neighbourhood, and Léén had taken the 
same view. They had curtailed their intended hospitalities, 
however, and only some half a dozen of the principal people of the 
neighbourhood, with the clergy already at the chateau, were 
invited to dinner. 

Nathalie had once beheld the bishop in the cathedral at Tours, 
immediately after he was installed, but it was at a distance, and 
she had only been aware of a large man, who wore his gorgeous 
vestments with a magnificent air. Now that she saw him close at 
hand, she was immediately attracted by the strength and charm 
of his expression, and by a breadth of kindliness which she had 
not anticipated. He, on his part, was a sympathetic reader of 
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faces, and he had not been five minutes in the house before he had 
convinced himself that the shadow of sorrow rested upon the 
family. Madame de Beaudrillart’s usual rigid dignity was shaken 
by an emotion which looked like that of fear, and the sadness of 
sleepless nights hung heavy on Nathalie’s eyes, while Léon was 
white and nervous, talking hastily and restlessly, and unable to 
keep still for many consecutive minutes. Félicie was the only one 
who had forgotten their troubles in delight at the achievement of 
her purpose, and it must be owned that her respectful colourless 
chatter bored the bishop frightfully, the more so because he took 
himself to task for his impatience. He was much more interested 
in the others with their evident impending trouble, even in 
Mademoiselle Claire’s swift bitter speeches. Raoul attracted his 
notice at once, and he praised him warmly to his grandmother ; 
but Madame de Beaudrillart’s face did not lighten, he even fancied 
that he had unconsciously touched the wound, whatever it was. 
With the young wife he had no opportunity of speaking, and, 
indeed, she had learned silence when strangers were present; he 
noticed, however, that her eyes rested constantly on her husband, 
and that when he left the room, she immediately slipped out after 
him. The evening was not gay, though Madame Lemballe vied 
with Félicie in devoted homage, and Monsieur and Madame de la 
Ferraye did their best in a languishing conversation. 

That night a tremendous thunderstorm broke over the province, 
and torrents of rain fell to the north of Poissy. That only the 
fringe of the storm reached Poissy, Félicie always ascribed to a 
miraculous interposition on behalf of her cherished decorations, but 
the proof of its violence elsewhere was to be found in the swift 
rising of the river. It ran with wintry force, and from its 
darkened colour, and the vegetation it brought down, had 
evidently overflowed its banks higher up, and caused considerable 
damage. This, however, was the only grave result of the storm at 
Poissy. There the rain had merely been sufficient to freshen 
everything, and to give an indescribable brilliancy to the foliage. 
The great walnut tree to the left of the chateau glistened in the 
morning sun, a fresh little breeze fluttered -the poplars, and the 
lizards stole out again, and darted here and there in the crannies 
of the old stones. 

All Félicie’s dreams were carried out. The bishop officiated at 
high Mass, the white church was crowded with worshippers— 
Monsieur Georges among the number—and the procession which 
conducted him afterwards to the little hospital which was to be 
opened for the very old people of the neighbourhood, was thick 
with banners, and did credit to her training. Only one terrible 
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disappointment came to her—the bishop, although he did not say 
much, managing to express his dislike to her paper flowers, and 
the gewgaws which decked the altar. She could scarcely keep 
back her tears, for there was no mistaking the few words he 
uttered, and to her own thinking the effect had been unequalled. 

Setting this aside, however, all had gone admirably, there was 
nothing, she felt sure, in which even Madame Lemballe could pick 
a hole, and when they were all back at the chiteau again, she was 
feverishly anxious for her reward in the shape of a private 
interview with, and a special blessing from the bishop, together 
with instructions as to how the money for the next pilgrimage 
should be raised. But Claire, who was moodily wandering from 
room to room, gave her unwelcome intelligence. 

“Monseigneur is in the grounds, talking to Nathalie, and his 
carriage is ordered in half an hour.” 

“To Nathalie! How has Nathalie got hold of him? What has 
she to do with him ?” 

“As much as any of us, I suppose. And it is he who has got 
hold of her, for he asked to speak to her.” 

“Oh!” cried Félicie, discomfited. The next moment she 
exclaimed—‘“TI should not wonder in the least if he has heard of 
the books she reads. I shall be obliged to see him about the 
pilgrimage, and I daresay he will tell me.” 

Her sister looked at her in displeasure. 

“For pity’s sake, do not talk any more about those trifles! Do 
you never think of what is hanging over us?” 

Félicie took refuge in tears. 

“How unkind you are, Claire! Of course, I think of it a 
great deal in my prayers. But I believe His Grandeur’s visit 
will bring a blessing, and this morning Léon seems quite himself 
again.” 

Claire flung tack her head. ‘Sometimes I think,” she said, 
“that Léon has no soul, though of course you do not understand 
what I mean.” 

“No soul!” Jélicie stared amazedly, while Claire turned and 
hurried away. 

It was quite true, as Mademoiselle de Beaudrillart said, that the 
bishop had asked for young Madame Léon, and that they were at 
that moment walking together in the kitchen garden, between 
strawberry beds, of which the leaves were turning brown and 
bronze. More than ever, in the church, had her face, with its 
strength and sadness, interested him. He felt as if he could not 
leave that face behind, without trying to bring a little comfort, 
and if there was a pinch of curiosity mixed with his never-failing 
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sympathy, who will blame him? With woman-like tact he went 
straight to his point. 

“ My daughter,” he said, “ you are in trouble.” 

She answered him as directly. “Yes, monseigneur, in great 
trouble.” 

“Can you tell it to me?” 

This time she hesitated. “Ido not know. It is not my own.” 

“No. It is your husband’s. Does it belong to his past or 
present ?” 

“Oh, his past, poor Léon!” 

“One other question. Are you in doubt?” 

“Yes, monseigneur. For I urge him one way and all the 
others another—even my own father,” she sighed. 

“ Whatever it is, I am certain she is in the right,” reflected the 
bishop. Aloud, he said quietly, “If you like to tell me, you may 
safely do so.” 

She made a swift resolution, and she told him. He listened in 
amazement to the end. 

“ Before I speak, will you let me hear what is your own counsel?” 

“T want him to meet the charge with the truth,” she said, “ and 
to hide nothing.” 

“That is a difficult task for a man in your husband’s position,” 
said the bishop, walking along the path with his head bent, and 
his hands clasped behind him, wondering. 

She sighed. “Very. And they are all against it. They 
think this Monsieur Lemaire may find it impossible to bring proofs, 
and they think also that from my birth I am no judge of the 
terrible indignity there would be if—if——” 

She paused and covered her face. The bishop said very gently 
—“ Yet you are ready to face this ordeal ? ” 

“Oh, I—I! Iam nojudge. If he were a beggar, it seems to 
me I should feel the same. But, oh, monseigneur, no wonder he 
shrinks, for him it is terrible!” 

They walked silently. ‘The bishop, who had expected to have 
to give advice, noticed that she had not asked for it. 

“ My daughter,” he said, “ when I invited your confidence, it was 
because you said you were in doubt. But you do not speak doubt- 
fully.” 

She turned to him quickly. “Whenever I putit into words, all 
doubt flies.” 

“So that if I were to say I thought you wrong, you would not 
change your opinion ?” 

She was silent. He pressed her. “Tell me.” 

“No, monseigneur, I could not,” she said, scarcely audibly. 
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“ Well, then, let me tell you that you are right, splendidly right,” 
he said, his face brightened by his appreciation. “Do not let anyone 
persuade you to the contrary. For your husband’s soul as well as for 
his honour, yours is the only saving course, and at whatever cost 
of suffering—for you will both suffer—hold fast to it. If ever, in 
any way, I can help you, send for me. I shall remember you in 
my prayers, and thank God that He has made you braver than 
most women—yet I ought not to say that, for you women put us 
to shame.” 

If Nathalie were womanlike in courage, she was womanlike in 
this also, that the moment she had got his approval, she began to 
doubt. 


“There is our boy,” she said. “When I remember him, I am 
ready to shrink.” 

“ Will it do him good to have a father who sheltered himself 
behind a lie? Think only of that. My daughter, I do not fear 
for you. I believe that God will give you strength to prevail, but 
I wish I were permitted to help you.” 

“Monseigneur, you have helped me. Until nowI have been 
alone, and to know that you are on my side But I have kept 
you too long, and here comes Félicie.” 

“ Ah,” said the bishop smiling, “and she will have a great deal 
to say.” 

As the carriage with the bishop and his chaplain rolled out of 
the white gates, a man on horseback passed it, who had the 
appearance of haying ridden hard. Léon, his wife, and his sisters 
were still standing by the entrance as he clattered up. 

“The baron de Beaudrillart?” he said, taking off his hat. 

“Here.” Léon stepped forward with a white face. 


“Monsieur Rodoin sent me down with this for monsieur,” he 
said, handing a letter. 


Léon tore it open. 

“T think it well to inform you that Monsieur Lemaire intends 
proceeding to extremes, that he has instructed the Procureur de la 
République, and that in all probability you will be arrested to- 
morrow or the next day. I have learnt this from a sure source.” 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE RIVER. 


THERE was a minute of dumb horror, then Félicie would have 
broken into lamentation before the messenger, if Claire had not 
hastily signed to him to go round to the offices. Léon stood, 
ghastly white, his wife clasped his arm with both hands, and 
Félicie’s sobs, the only sound, came to her ears as distant as the 
rush of the river. Léon did not hear them at all. For the 
moment he was turned into stone, and his heart stood still. He 
had talked of it, dreaded it, but until this instant the horror of the 
thing had never really touchedyhim. Arrested! He, Léon de 
Beaudrillart ! 

He looked round at his wife, and her eyes met his with brave 
tenderness. But he wanted words, and he held the letter to her 
with piteously trembling hands. Every word had already burnt 
itself into her brain. His lips faltered the words—“ What does it 
mean ?” 

If she could only have told him that it was a dreadful night- 
mare from which they would presently awake! The clasp on his 
arm tightened as she whispered— 

“ Dear, we will meet it together.” 

Claire, who, in spite of her anger against him, was listening 
breathlessly for some suggestion, turned away with a groan and 
rushed upstairs to her mother’s room. She panted out— 

“ We must think of a way of saving Léon. Nathalie is helpless, 
and if something is not done, he will be arrested.” 

In the immediate face of danger, Madame de Beaudrillart’s iron 
will exerted itself. She was deadly pale, and she clutched the 
back of a chair, but her voice was unshaken as she put the quick 
question—*“ When? To-day?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“Then we must act. Bring them here.” 

They were already on the stairs. Léon came in first, his round 
face absolutely colourless, his limbs dragging. He tried to smile, 
but the effort only seemed to contort his features, and, stumbling 
forward, he sank into a chair, and stretched out the hand which 
held the letter to his mother. She read it with staring eyes, and 
when she spoke, her voice sounded as if one metal struck another. 

“This is no time for crying out, or for tears,’ she said. 
“Monsieur Rodoin has done very well in giving us warning, and 
he no doubt understands that you must not be arrested. What 
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remains is to decide how to act, and then to act quickly, for there 
has been too much delay already. I suppose the time for money 
is past——” 

“ Owing to Nathalie,” murmured Claire. 

“And only flight remains.” 

Léon lifted his head and looked at her with feverish eyes. 

“You must fly, my son. Apparently there are countries where 
you will be safe; I do not know which they are, but that can be 
ascertained. You must start at once, telling no one and going 
alone, until your wife can safely join you. This is the only way 
of escaping the worst degradation. Claire, you have a good head ; 
do you not think with me?” 

“Tt is the one thing he can do for us,” said Claire rigidly. 

“ Félicie ? ” 

Félicie nodded, but was weeping too much to speak. Léon had 
buried his head in his hands, and his wife knelt by him, her eyes 
fixed on Madame de Beaudrillart’s face. 

“ You see we are all agreed, Léon,” his mother went on, van- 
quishing a catch in her voice. “Myson, remember what you owe 
to your name, and act. Where will you go?—to Bordeaux or 
Marseilles? If you could reach America——’ Her voice failed, 
she stood trembling, while her lips formed the words she had not 
strength to utter. As for Léon, with a mute gesture of despair he 
turned and hid his face against his wife’s arm. The little depen- 
dent action gave her words, and she started to her feet, her tall 
figure swaying, her whole frame one passionate protest. 

“You forget me, madame! Jam not agreed. I say that he did 
not do this shameful thing, and that he shall not fly from it as if 
he were a coward. A de Beaudrillart a coward! Because there is 
one act of which he is ashamed, you want him to own to what is a 
hundred times worse! Léon, do not listen to them—for Raoul’s 
sake do not listen to them! Dear love, be brave, live it down!” 
She dropped again by his side, gathering him to her heart, 
and with quivering lips kissing his hair, his hands. Claire would 
have answered angrily, but her mother stopped her. 

“You have a right to be heard,” she said to the young wife, 
“and we have, perhaps, all too much forgotten that you suffer too. 
But let us clearly understand each other. What is it that you 
suggest? That—that he submits to arrest?” Her voice dropped 
miserably. 

Nathalie made a mute sign of assent. 

“Then you think,” Madame de Beaudrillart went on in the 
same dry and mechanical tones, “ that it will be found they have 
not sufficient evidence to prove what they—have to prove?” 
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“I do not know,” said the wife, breathing hard. “I do not 
know. He must tell the truth.” 

His mother’s hands gripped her chair. 

“ Acknowledge that—that he took the money ?” 

“Yes. Because it is true.” 

A groan burst from Claire’s lips. 

“Impossible!” cried Madame de Beaudrillart, with an agitation 
she had not yet shown. “ Plead guilty!” 

Nathalie drove back anguish, recognising that all her strength 
was needed. 

“What would flight plead, madame? That would mean that 
he was guilty of everything.” 

“Yes,” the mother moaned. “His honour is lost. But he 
would escape the dreadful disgrace of punishment.” 

“ All his life would be one miserable punishment, too heavy, 
because unjust. If he comes forward now, and tells the truth 
when it goes against him, has he not a much better chance of 
being believed when it is in his favour? ‘There is the letter he 
wrote to Monsieur de Cadanet. May that not still be found among 
his papers ?” 

Her heart was throbbing, and holding him in her clasp, it 
was almost beyond her powers to speak calmly. Madame de 
Beaudrillart’s self-control began to forsake her, and, all un- 
consciously, the sight of her son clinging to his wife impelled her 
into opposition. She cried out— 

“ But suppose they will not believe? Suppose he is——” She 
choked at the word “ convicted.” 

Nathalie felt her husband shiver, and pressed her lips on his 
hair. 

“ He will bear it,” she breathed. 

“No, no,” cried his mother, starting up; “this is asking too 
much! You are no judge. You cannot tell what he, what we all, 
would suffer. Léon, speak! Flight is your only hope. Do not 
listen to your wife.” 

At this appeal he raised himself, and stared vacantly round the 
room. His eyes lit on Félicie, and a haggard smile crossed his 
face. 

“You had better not weep so much, Félicie; you will have no 
eyes left for your embroideries.” 

She broke into more poignant sobs, and cried out— 

“Mamma, must he go? Could we not hide him here some- 
where?” 

“In perpetuity,” he muttered. “Nathalie is right, mother, in 
one thing, for flight would only condemn me, and I could not bear 
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it. I should not be spared a single humiliation. Besides in these 
days one must be unknown to hide successfully, and all that I 
should gain would be the being dragged back in ignominy.” 

Nathalie’s eyes were fixed anxiously upon him, her lips trembled, 
her shoulders contracted; it was as if she were trying to send 
strength from her soul to his, in his weak striving against fate. 

“T believe I know what I shall do,” he went on in a mechani- 
cally dull voice, then suddenly starting up clasped his hands across 
his burning eyes, his face ghastly pale. His words came out slowly, 
shortly. ‘ Yes, do not fear, mother. I know what todo. Have 
a little patience. I shall think of our honour, believe me.” Then 
he reeled, and his wife caught his arm. She was as white as he, 
but all her trembling had gone. 

“ Hush, Léon,” she said firmly, “the shock has unnerved you so 
much that you do not know what you think or say. Whatever is 
done, even if you do go away as your mother wishes you, it could 
not be yet, for you could not reach the railway until dark; and 
you must have food. And if you stay, there is no use in acting as 
though all were lost. Let him go to our room, madame, and come 
again to you later on. Come, dear love.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart made no opposition, for her strength 
had failed her. With a face of anguish she watched them out of 
the door, and fell back in her chair, scarcely conscious. Félicie, 
still sobbing, busied herself about her mother, and ran to fetch a 
handful of leaves from her stores, with which to make a tisane. 
Claire, dry-eyed and tense, stood with her eyes fixed on the 
photograph of her father, which always rested on a small easel 
near her mother’s chair. 

“How unhappy we were when he died,” she said in a low voice, 
“and how much better it would have been if we had all died with 
him. Ican never forgive Léon.” 

Madame de Beaudrillart did not speak—she could not. With 
her, not only pride, but love, was smitten low, so low that her 
usual emotions had lost their leaders, and wandered objectless. 
Despair seized her, whichever way she looked, and like Claire, she, 
too, wished for death. 

Léon submitted without resistance to his wife’s leading, clinging 
to her, indeed, as they passed along the passages to her room. 
The window leading into the stone balcony was open, and the 
whole air seemed to vibrate with the hoarse croaking of frogs from 
the pond beyond the kitchen garden. Nathalie quietly closed it, 
and rang the bell. She stood at the door, and gave the astonished 
Rose-Marie directions to bring coffee at once, and when it came, 
took it from her without allowing the girl to enter. Then she 
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knelt by her husband, and coaxed him as if he were a child. He 
shuddered—* I cannot!” 

“Dear, only to please me. It will do your head so much good.” 

“There is a mill-wheel in my head. You see they are all 
falling away from me, and even my mother will never be able to 
forgive.” 

“Do you know,” she said, trying to speak cheerfully, “I believe 
we are all making too much of it. What will you say if it comes 
to nothing, and the jury are clever enough to take the sensible 
view of the case? Why should this man make the charge when 
Monsieur de Cadanet is dead? You will see that will tell against 
him.” 

He groaned. 

“ And if worse comes to the worst, your friends will know that 
you have told the truth, dear, they will not think evil of you. And 
you will have us, your mother and sisters, and Raoul,and me. Do 
not we count for anything? Do not x 

He lifted his face and looked at her, and all her loving words 
stopped midway in her throat, and made a lump there. If she 
could have thought of herself she would have cried out to him to 
take away his eyes and their anguish, for if Léon’s soul had been 
wanting before, it had come to him now, and gazed at her; and it 
needs an angel or a devil to bear the sight of a human soul wrung 
with misery. Curiously enough she felt all the time that if she 
had known about the world and its ways, her husband would have 
listened to her more readily. What she said to comfort him, he 
set down to ignorance. One of his old companions with a jest and 
a laugh might have had a stronger influence than she with a 
bleeding heart. But this only made her try the more. She knew 
enough of Léon to be assured that silence would not soothe, she 
must talk, argue, entreat, go over the same ground again and 
again, appeal to his sentiment for them all, and this with a horrid 
fear deep within her to which she dared not allude, and scarcely 
dared to think of. He was not going to attempt to fly, so much 
she gathered. But that there was a rising purpose in his mind 
which was colouring his broken words and looks at her, she was 
certain, and the certainty drove her almost mad with hidden fear 
She made him drink a little coffee, which was something, and she 
wanted to bring Raoul to the rescue. But Raoul had gone off 
with the pony and Jacques Charpentier to see the last of the 
vintage at a distant farm, and would not be home until late, 
perhaps not until after dark. 

By this time all the household was aware that there was 
something wrong, though they held different opinions as to the 
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what, but, with a feeble sort of pretence, dinner was gone through 
as usual, Madame de Beaudrillart, however, went away before it 
was ended, and Nathalie detained Claire to ask her if she would 
come to her room as soon as Raoul returned. She grew more 
and more uneasy. 

The lamp had been brought in before Claire appeared with the 
news that she had heard the pony pass the window a few minutes 
before. His wife glanced at Léon, but he sat as he had sat for 
the last hour, his head buried on his arm, and she hoped that, 
worn out, he might be sleeping. She signed to Claire to speak to 
her outside the door. 

“Please don’t leave him, even for a minute, 
and flew down the stairs. 

Rain was falling at last, and though Jacques had sheltered 
Raoul with his own coat, the boy was wet. His mother hurried 
him up the stairs, his laugh ringing out so strangely in the 
sorrow-stilled house, that she almost hushed it. But she did not, 
because she thought within herself that a child’s laugh is a 
healthy thing, and that the sound might drive away other things 
not so healthy. She left the door of his room open, however, and 
kept her ears on the alert, while she hustled him into dry clothes, 
and then, holding his hand, ran along the passages to the room 
where she had left her husband and Claire. Claire met her at 
the door. 

“ He is gone,” she said in a frightened whisper. 

“You left him!” 

“Only for a minute. He asked me to get him a newspaper 
from downstairs, and when I came back the window was 
open 4 

"Nathalie rocked as she stood, caught at the wall, and said with 
a gasp— Take the boy to your mother and don’t frighten her.” 
Then she ran—how she ran!—though to this hour she thinks 
her feet were tied together, 

In three minutes she had found Jacques in the stable. He 
thought a ghost was upon him, till she spoke. 

“ Your master is out somewhere, and I think he is going to 
kill himself. You and I must find him.” 

Jacques understood at once. He had known that some calamity 
was at hand. He snatched up the stable lantern, went outside, 
locked the door, and put his question— 

“Had he his pistols, madame ? ” 

ee 

“Then I believe he'll have gone to the river.” 

“JT know it, I know it!” she cried wildly. ‘“ But where?” 


” 


she whispered, 
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Jacques muttered to himself, “He would go to the bridge, 
because it is at its deepest, but there is no use in following him 
there, one must strike it lower down.” He caught up a long rake 
which stood against the wall. “ Come, madame.” 

The rain had been swept off by a strong breeze, and the moon 
made the leaves glisten like diamonds, and flung deep shadows 
under the trees. The two hurried round in front of the chateau, 
and plunged into the heavy wet gloom which brooded round the 
garden. Nathalie’s cry, “Léon, Léon!” at first timid, rose 
sharper as they left the house behind them, then she remembered 
the whistle which she used as a call for her husband, and blew 
shrilly. 

“That is better,” said the gardener encouragingly. He had 
kicked off his shoes and stockings before Madame Léon came out, 
and ran all the easier, his steps falling with a soft thud. That, 
the croaking of frogs, the soft hoot of owls, and the rush of the 
river, were the only sounds, and to the wife’s strained ears the 
silence seemed full of strange significance. 

Suddenly Jacques stopped. 

“Go round by the bridge, madame. I shall take the bank.” 

“T am coming with you,” she said determinedly. 

They went where she and Jean had followed Raoul not so long 
ago, down a dark abyss of underwood which snatched at them as 
they pushed through it, slipping and sliding on the wet ground, 
torn, her dress, by briars and sharp twigs. Here and there, as 
they parted the branches, they caught a gleam of the river running, 
fiercely swollen, below; the moon striking the swift current, and 
leaving the darkness on either side more impenetrable. Several 
times Nathalie fell, but she repelled her companion’s help almost 
angrily, catching at the branches, and trying to add her feeble 
voice to the gardener’s shouts. When they reached the river it 
was like coming out into the day, the freakish moonlight falling 
in a flood of light on the grass, and bringing into clear distinct- 
ness the broad burdocks and mulleins which spread themselves 
near the water, while it left a fringe of poplars lower down on 
the other side in misty shadow. Jacques knew the river well, 
and had hastily made up his mind. Close to the spot where they 
were, was a shallow into which he could wade, a spot where, when 
the river was in flood, things brought down by the current were 
often recoverable, caught as they were by a few stakes driven in 
at that point. It might be But how the river ran, how it 
ran! What a slender hope was here! Their thoughts, though 
they had sprung together to this point, might be all unfounded, 
they might already be too late, or Léon might be lying, stiff and 
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ghastly, in some gloomy shadow close to which they had passed 
unknowing. Jacques stood for a moment, considering, and with 
the foolish inconsequence of misery, Nathalie found herself 
noticing how white his bare feet looked in the moonlight, sunk as 
they were in the wet grass. 

“T will stay here with the pole, madame,” he said. “Will you 
go up towards the bridge, and whistle for me if there is need.” 

She was gone before he had finished, stumbling along, her 
staring eyes devouring the waters as they rushed by her, and she 
had not gone twenty yards before Jacques heard a scream, a 
splash, and, running to the spot, found her up to her knees in the 
water among the flags, clutching something which rose and fell, 
and when it rose, turned a white face to the moonlight. 
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PosITION. King William’s College is situated in the South of the Isle of Man, about a mile 
from the town of Castletown and ten miles from Douglas. The College is built ona 
= soil, facing the bay, and is 300 yards from the beach, the cricket ground lyin 

etween the College and the sea. The buildings and cricket field cover a space o 
thirteen acres, on an open site, in the middle of a farm of 200 acres, which is the 
property of the College. 

The Climate is extremely healthy. The winter temperature is high—42°—the same 
as Bournemouth, 3° higher than that ot Scarborough or Blackpool. The extreme 

- variation of temperature, 17°1°, is one of the smallest in the United Kingdom, and is 
from 3° to 6° smaller than that of most English health resorts. This equability of 
temperature makes the climate very suitable to delicate boys and to boys from India. 
The amount of sunshine is large: the Isle of Man standing third in this respect out of 
the — Meteorological districts. The rainfall in the South of the Island is about 
34 inches. 

During the last ten years the number of Scholarships, Exhibitions, and First ot 
Second Classes, at the Universities, gained by pupils of the College, amounts to about 
70. Besides these there have been numerous successes at Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
and other Examinations. 


School Besides the Big School there are numerous Class-rooms, Drawing School, Chemical 
Buildings. Laboratory, and Chemical Lecture Room, Physical Laboratory and Lecture Room. 
Each Form has a separate Class-room. 

The Chapel is situated at right angles to the main building. It contains many 
gifts from friends of the College and old boys. Four of the windows have been filled 
’ with stained glass in memory of benefactors and pupils, The Organ, a two-manual 
instrument, was erected in 1580, 
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The Hostel contains accommodation for about 100 boys. The system adopted is 
that of open dormitories. It is managed by the Trustees, through the Principal, 
and no master has any pecuniary interest in the matter. All boarders, except the 
upper boys, prepare their work in the presence of a master. Boysin the Sixth and 
Fiitth Forms are, as arule, allowed to prepare their workin their own studies. The 
health of the boys is carefully looked after by an experienced Matron. Mrs. 
Walters takes a personal interest in the management of the Hostel, and herself 
superintends the nursing of any boys who are ill. : 

here is a Hospital under the same roof, which is used for those cases whichit is 
not thought advisable to send to the Sanatorium. 

The Hostel is divided into three houses, under the charge of Mr. G. L. Cole- 
bourne, Mr. H. H. W. Dickson, and the Rev. F. Hemingway respectively. On 
entering the Hostel boys are assigned by the Principal to one or other of these 
houses, but a boy may be entered for a particular house if there is a vacancy. 

In connection with the Hostel thereis a Boarding House for young boys, under 
the charge of Mr. and Mrs. Pleignier. The House has been specially built for a 
Boarding House, and stands on the College Grounds at the end of the Cricket 
Field. Boys who enter the Hostel below the age of 12 must go into this House. 
Boys between the age of 12 and 13 may do sowith the permission of the Principal. 
After a boy has reached the age of 12 he is moved on at the discretion of the 
Principal. “Under nocircumstances isa boy allowed to remain in the Junior House 
after he has reached the age of 14. s 

The Principal’s Boarding House forms the East Wing of the College. It was 
completed in 1888, and contains accommodation for about 30 boys, including Priva‘e 
Studies for the Upper Boys. Inthe management of the House the Principal is 
assisted by a resident House Tutor. 

Boarders are also received by Mr. G. Swift, in a house near the College. 


SANATORIUM, The Sanatorium is situated at a distance of about 300 yards from the maiv 


STEAM 
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building. It contains two wards, two convalescent rooms, nurses’ rooms, bath- 
room, &c. 

The Steam Laundry is fitted up with the most approved appliances. It is for the 
exclusive use of the Co!lege. In this way the possibility of infection is avoided. 

The Library contains more than 3,0co volumes, and is being largely added to 
each year. Most of the books may be taken out by the boys. In order to encourage 
reading among the boys, three hours a week are set aside during the two wintcr 
terms in which boys are expected to read their Library books. It is expected that 
novels brought back by the boys should be submitted to the Principal. 

The School Museum contains a collection of fossils and other specimens illus- 
trating the Geology of the Island, collected by the Rev. J. G. Cumming, M.A., a 
former Master at the College; also a fine Geological collection, presented by the 
late Mr, J. E. Forbes, F.G.S. 

The Laboratory is well furnished with apparatus and chemicals. Adjoining the 


Lazoratory Laboratory is the Lecture Room, where boys receive class instruction in Science. A 
& Lecture carefully devised system of mechanical ventilation keeps the air in these rooms 


Room. 


PHYSICAL 


always fresh. 
The Physical Laboratory and Lecture Room is provided with apparatus to enable 


LaBoratTory boys to do practical work for themselves, as well as with the usual appliances for 
& LEcturRE lectures. 


Room. 


The Gymnasium is a lofty building 1009 ft. long by 40 ft. wide. It is fitted with the 


GYMNASIUM. ysual appliances. Gymnastics form part of the regular school course. The Instructor 


is always in attendance when the Gymnasium is open. 


CARPENTER’S The Carpenter’s Workshop is 40 ft. by 25 ft., and contains a plentiful supply of 


WORKSHOP. tools, turning lathes, &c. Here 


: g lal ( oys, whose parents-wish them to do so, may 
eceive practical instruction from the School Carpenter. 


r 
METAL SHOP A Workshop and Forge have lately been erected for the Instruction of boys who 
AND FORGE. jntend to follow the Engineering profession or who show special mechanical aptitude. 


Boys are not allowed to join these until they have acquired a fair proficiency in 
Wood-working. 
The College printing press and plant is available at certain times for the use of 


PRINTING 
PREss. boys who wish to gain a practical knowledge of printing. 

BATHING. The Swimming Bath is 60 ft. long by 25 {t. wide and varies in depth from 6 ft. 3 in. 
to 3 ft.3in. It is within a covered building 75 ft. long by 42ft. wide. The bath is 
supplied with sea water pumped from the beach, and is always kept at a suitable 
temperature. The building also is warmed. Bathing forms a part of the regular 
routine, and is continued throughout the year. Boys bathe by classes, under the 
care of an Instructor, and all boys are taught to swim. Prizes are given annually for 

roficiency. In summer, boys who can swim 10 lengths of the bath are allowed to 
athe in the sea, under proper supervision. 
SCHOOL Much attention is paid to the physical development of the boys. Gymnastics and 
GAMES. Swimming form part of the School routine, and all boys who are not hindered by 





weak health are expected to take part in the school games. The Playing Ficld 


adjoins the School premises, and is 10 acres in extent. Boys are divided into sets for 
Cricket and Football, according to age and strength. Th 
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Courts, an uncovered Fives Court, and an asphalt Tennis Court. Close to the 
College is a large open down which forms the peninsula of Langness, and on the 
; — side South Barrule (1,640 ft.) lies within reach of a summer half-holiday’s 
walk. 


Religious instruction is given throughout the Schoolin accordance with the teach- 


GCourse of 


Instruction. ing of the Church of England. There is a short daily service in the Chapel, and two 


RELIGIOUS services on Sunday. The Lord Bishop of the diocese holds a Confirmation in the 
INSTRUCTION.College Chapel yearly, in the autumn term. 


SECULAR There are two sides, a Classical and a Modern :— 

INSTRUCTION; (1) The Classical side affords a suitable preparation for the Universities and for 
any of the learned professions. On the Classical side Science may be substi- 
tuted for Greek, and in the upper part of the School facilities are given for the 
study of Science, and a boy’s education may be specialised to meet the require- 
ments of his case. If Science be substituted for Greek, the routine is exactly 
suited to candidates for the Army Examinations under the new regulations, 
up to a certain standard, on the attainment of which boys are drafted into a 
special Army Class. An additional charge of 5 Guineas per term is made to 
boys in the Army Class, which covers all necessary Private Tuition. 


(2) The Modern side is specially adapted for boys who are intended for Commer- 
cial pursuits. The course of Instruction comprises German, French, Natural 
Science, Mathematics, and the ordinary branches of an English Education. 
Boys in the Fifth Form compete for the Certificates of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Joint Board. Their Education may also be specialised in the direction 
of Science and Modern Languages. 


(3) The Lower School is preparatory to both. In this boys are taught Writing, 
Spelling, Arithmetic, English History and Geography, and are thoroughl 
grounded in the rudiments of Latin and French. All boys inthe Lower School, 
whether they belong to the Workshop or not, receive instruction in simple 
Wood-working on the Swedish system (Sléyd). They are also taught the 
Botany and Geology of the neighbourhood according to the time of the year. 

Drawing is taught throughout the School except in the highest Forms on the 

lassical side. Boys who are intended to be Engineers or Architects can join a 
Special Class in which Mechanical and Plan-Drawing are taught in connection with 
practical applications in the Workshop. Engineering is alternative with German on 
the Modern side, at an additional charge of Two Guineas per Term, inclusive of 
instruction in the Workshops. 


Music, Singing is taught throughout the School up to the Fifth Forms as part of the Class 
nstruction. There isalso a School Choir, a Choral Society, and a Society which 
meets on Sunday evenings in the Chapel for the practice of sacred music. 
The Piano, Violin, and Organ are taught if desired. 


EXAMINA- _ The Upper part of the School is examined by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools 
TIONS, Examination Board. The Sixth Form are examined for the Higher Certificates. 
The Fifth Forms are examined for the Lower Certificates. Holders of the Lower 
Certificates are exempted, under certain conditions, from the Preliminary Examin- 
ations forthe Army and for Medicine. Holders of Higher Certificates are exempted 
from various other Examinations in addition to these, ¢.g., Responsions at Oxford, 
the Previous Examination at Cambridge, the Preliminary Examination in Law, etc. 
The Department of Science and Art at South Kensington holds an Examination 
at the College in May, so that boys have an opportunity of competing for any of 
their Certificates. 
Scholarships Two Scholarships of the annual value of £30 for three years at the University, are 
(2) AT THE given annually, one for Classics and one for Mathematics, on the result of the Certi- 
UNIVERSITY. ficate Examinations in the Summer. There are also three Barrow Scholarships, 
tenable for five years, of the annual value of £30 each. These are given out of the 
ee Trust Funds to those who intend to be ordained and to serve in the Manx 
Church. 
(6) AT THE The Trustees give a number of Scholarships of £20 and £10 each, some open and 
SCHOOL. someconfined to natives of the Island. The number of Scholars at present in the 
School is 20. The Examination is held at the beginning of the autumn term. 
In awarding these Scholarships the age of the candidates is taken into consider- 
ation. 
\c) Tue This is a fund administered by the Principal for the aid of Poor Students at the 
ARCHDEACONUniversities. Advances are made to them from the fund, to be re-paid by them as 


Moork’s soon after taking their degree as possible. 
Poor Stu- 


DENTS’ FuND.., _here are three Terms, commencing towards the end of January, early in May, and 
Terms and the middle of September, respectively, ; 
Vacations. _ The Vacations are—five weeks at Christmas, three weeks at Easter, and in the 
Summer seven weeks, beginning about the end of July. 
Uader special circumstances arrangements can be made for boys to stay with one 
of the masters duri»g the vacations, 
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The Fees for Board and Education, payable terminally in advance, are 
In the Hostel, 46 Guineas per annum. 
In the Junior House, 43 Guineas per annum, 
For natives of the Island wherever residing, and for boys whose parents are bona 
fide residents in the Island, 6 Guineas per annum less than the above terms. 
A reduction of § Guineas per annum each is made in the case of brothers in the 
School at the same time. ; 
Boarders in Masters’ Houses pay, for Board and Education, from 60to 80 Guineas 
per annum. 
All boarders pay an Entrance Fee of 1 Guinea and also £1 15s. per term for Sana- 
torium, Laundry, Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, > School Magazine, and 
Games. There are no other subscriptions payable at the School. 
Day-boys are also admitted at the following Fees, payable terminally in advance— 
For boys under 12 years of age oe ee Guineas per annum. 
For boys between 12 and 18 years ofage .. 1oGuineas ,,_—,, 
For boys above 18 yearsof age _.. oe 12 Guineas ,, yy 
Day- ve pay 15s. per term for Swimming Bath, Gymnasium, Library, and Games, 
OPTIONAL The following subjects are optional :— 
SuBjuctrs. Instrumental Music—Organ .. ee +» £43 3S. per term, 
Piano .. ee oo SE as os 
Violin or Violoncello ‘SS save 
Carpenter’s Workshop, 10s. per term for Instruction, etc. 
Initial cost of tools not provided, 10s. 6d.) 
Shorthand ee oe ee ee ee 10s. per term. 
MEANS OF There is a daily service of excellent Steamers between Liverpool and Douglas, also 
COMMUNICA- communication at short iatervals with Barrow, Fleetwood, Whitehaven, Silloth, 
TION, Glasgow, Belfast, and Dublin. 
in order to meet the case of boys from a distance, a Master is always at the London 
and North-Western Hotel in Liverpool the day before the steamer sails; he will 
meet any = if requested to do so. 
Boys are always under the care of Masters on board the steamer. f 
LIsT oF The Secretary will furnish detailed Lists of Honours, Forms of Application for 
HONouRS, admission, and other papers. He will also lend a book of ge Og of the 
AND PuHorTo- Buildings, which peel | be returned with as little delay as possible. The Principal 
GRAPHS. will be glad to answer any special enquiries which parents may like to make. 








Masters, 


Principal. 
Rev. FRANK B. WALTERS, M.A., 
LATE FELLOW OF QUEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


Assistant Masters. 

+H. H. W. DICKSON, Esq., M.A., 

LATE SCHOLAR OF CORPUS CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. ) 
+Rev. F. HEMINGWAY, M.A., 

LATE SENIOR SCHOLAR OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 
G. SWIFT, Esq., M.A., “= ‘ 

Late SCHOLAR OF EMMANUEL COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Classical Side 
«Ww. A. BAKER, Esq., B.A., 

Laze-Semorkk oF CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
t~MORRIS WHITE, Esq, B.A., 

LaTe SCHOLAR OF JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 





_ an 
Junior School. 





tJ. LLEWELLYN DAVIES, Esq., B.A., 
CHRIST’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


+A. ELSEE, Esq., B.A., ST. JOHN’s COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. . 
; M i 
Rk. GARSIDE, Eso. } Modern Side 


. L. COLBOURNE, Esq., M.A., ) P 
” LATE SCHOLAR OF CoRPUS CuRist1 CoLLEcE, Campriper. § Mathematics.) 
V. PLEIGNIER, Esq. (French and German.) 


H. S. PYNE, Esq., B.A., TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. (Science and Drawing.) 
MISS McKNIGHT, F.C.O. (Organist and Teacher of Music.) 


P. BISHOP. (Gymnastics and Swimming.) 
T.G. SCHOFIELD. (Carpenter’s Workshop.) 
J. CLAGUE. (Metal Workshop.) 





“® House Tutor. in Principal’s House. ¢t House Masters ip the Hostel. t Resident in Hosteh 
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